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EDITORIAL 


its Marian number to underline various aspects of the 

doctrine of, or devotion to, our Blessed Lady. Tue Lire 
OF THE Spirit too has already, last May, devoted the greater part 
of one number to the same great topic. It would therefore be 
impossible to do justice to the centenary of the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception which falls this month 
without considerable repetition of what has been written else- 
where over the past twelve months. Yet we cannot let the 
centenary pass in silence, so that we have presumed to publish 
these few papers on our Lady without attempting to plan a 
special contribution to the dogma of the type that was produced 
by this journal in honour of the definition of the Assumption. 
We make no apology for this, since readers will be pleased to be 
reminded of our Lady’s place in the Gospels as well as in the piety 
of England at the time of Chaucer, while they will find plenty of 
opportunity for deeper study elsewhere. 

This century might almost be called the Marian Century, 
for not only did it open and close with two definitions which 
embrace the whole cycle of our Lady’s life and work, but also 
there can scarcely be another hundred years out of the twenty of 
our era in which she has appeared so frequently in miraculous 
ways and with such a world-wide effect. She has entered in the 
life of Christians in a more conscious manner than ever before, 
so that as the Life of the Spirit flows from her maternal womb 
as our Lord’s own life did and does, the children of God have 
become wonderfully aware of the meaning for them of the 
Motherhood of God. 


| are Catholic journal during this year of 1954 has had 
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‘AL MYGHTY AND AL MERCYABLE QUEENPF’ 
AIDAN BAKER, C.P. 


EARNED critics have so learnedly and so critically 
examined and analysed Chaucer, both the man and his 
works, that it is easy for us to forget that we have more in 
common with him than many even of his greatest critics have. 
For like us he was a Catholic. More fortunate than us, he lived at 
a time when England was Catholic. It was in Chaucer’s own life- 
time that the Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury spoke for all 
England when he said: “We English, being the servants of Mary’s 
special inheritance, and her own Dowry, as we are commonly 
called, ought to surpass all other Christian nations in the fervour 
of our praise and devotion.’ 

There can hardly be a more appropriate phrase than that—‘the 
fervour of praise and devotion’—to describe Chaucer’s poem in 
honour of our Blessed Lady, which he called his ‘A.B.C.’; ‘as if,’ 
says Chesterton, ‘it were the first elements of his childlike faith’. 
It is more prayer than poem; an inspiring and tender address to 
our Lady, in which poetic imagination and Catholic devotion are 
harmoniously blended. 

Though Chaucer of course was not writing as a theologian, we 
can learn much from this poem of the state of devotion to our 
Blessed Lady in England at that period. And in the “A.B.C.’ we 
find many familiar and well-loved aspects of devotion to the 
Mother of God: Mary as Co-Redemptrix, as Advocate, as 
Mediatrix of all graces, the Refuge of Sinners, the All-Immaculate 
One, crowned Queen of Heaven by God himself. 

The poem opens with some noble and tender lines: 

“Al myghty and al mercyable Queene, 
To whom that al this world fleeth for socour 
“ To have relees of sinne, of sorwe, and teene!’ 
He calls upon Mary to 
‘Help, and releeve, thou mihti debonayre’ (=most meck one) 
He expresses the ground of his confidence; Mary is so good: 
‘Bountee so fix hath in thyn herte his tente, 
That wel I wot, thou wolt my socour be’ 
And he calls upon her as 
‘Haven of refute, of quiete, and of reste’ 


| 
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His sins, he reflects, which ought not appear in her presence, | 
render him worthy of ‘dampnacioun’—if it were not for the | 
mercy of Mary, ‘blisful hevené Queene’. For “Doute is ther noon’ | 
that she is ‘cause of grace and merci here’; God deigned ‘thurgh | 
thee with us to accorde’. Mary is thus the Mediatrix, who averts | 
God’s just anger, and “Thurgh thee han we grace as we | 
desire’. 

His past experience teaches him to hope humbly and confidently 
that at ‘the grete assyse’ Mary will not fail him before ‘the hye 
justyse’. And he begs her that she ‘er that day me wel chastyse’-— 
otherwise his deeds will utterly confound him. Past sin, he con- 
fidently says, is no obstacle; he will “flee for socour’ to Mary, 
though he be “wikke’. He reminds her with engaging naivety that 
it is ‘thyn enemy and myn’ that is pursuing him; and we think of 
the Woman whose heel is on the serpent’s head, the Immaculate 
One between whom and the devil is set perpetual enmity. | 

Then follows a verse so tender in its appeal to Mary, Virgin and 
Mother, that paraphrase is quite inadequate: 

‘Glorious mayde and moder which that never 
Were bitter, neither in erthé nor in see, 

But ful of swetnesse and of merci ever, 

Help that my Fader be not wroth with me! 
Spek thou, for I ne dar not him y-see, 

So have I doon in erthe, allas the while! 

That certés, but if thou my socour be 

To stynk eterne he wol my gost exile!’ 

He begs Mary to remind Christ how his ‘precious blood’ earned 
full redemption “Up-on the crois’. He urges her to pray for us; 
first, ‘to stinte al his (Christ’s) grevaunce’, and secondly, to ‘make 
our foo to failen of his praye’. Mary’s compassion, he knows, goes 
after the soul that fails and falls: “Thi pitee goth and haleth him 
ageyn ; she it is who “bringest him out of the crooked strete’, and 
well does he realize “Who-so thee loveth, he shal not love in 
veyn’. 

She is the “Queen of comfort’ to others; yet she is herself the 
Mother of Sorrows—he cannot fathom her ‘sorwé under the 
cros’.. And he feels that she is co-redemptrix with Christ: 

‘Lat not our alder foo make his bobaunce 
(the foe of us all) (boast) 
That he hath in his listés of mischaunce 
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Convict that ye bothe have bought so dere.’ 
(conquer) (what) (i.e. Christ and Mary) 

He remembers the burning bush as a type of Mary’s ‘unwem- 
méd (=undefiled) maidenhede’; and begs her to defend us from 
hellfire. She is our ‘advécat’ that ‘wol and dar so preye For us, and 
that for litel hire’. Again he addresses her, the ‘noble princesse that 
never haddest pere’—Seat of Wisdom, Consoler of the afflicted, 
Help of Christians: 

‘O verray light of eyen that ben blynde! 

O verray lust of labour and distresse! (=pleasure) 

O tresorere of bountee to mankynde!’ 
She, who ‘ne failest never wight at nede’, whom God ‘ches to 
moder (chose as mother) for humblesse’, has been raised from ‘His 
ancille’ to ‘maistresse of heven and erthe’ precisely—as he says— 
‘our bille up for to bede’ (to offer up our petitions). 

In her presence he feels himself unworthy; but where can he 
flee but to ‘thyself, that art of pitee welle’: A second time, he begs 
her ‘me chastise-—he cannot ‘abiden in no wise my Fadres 
chastisynge’; therefore he turns with confidence to his ‘moder and 
Ladi deere’, in whom is ‘pitee haboundynge’. He is confident that 
all graces, especially the grace of forgiveness, come to men through 
the hands of Mary: 

‘Soth is that God ne granteth no pitee 

Withouté thee; for God, of his goodnesse, 

Forgiveth noon, but it like un-to thee;’ 
God ‘represseth his justise After thy wille’, wherefore “He hath 
thee crounéd in so ryal wise’. 
~ Mary is the ‘Temple devout, ther (=where) God hath his 
wonynge (=dwelling)’; to her, ‘so noble of apparaile’, who 
‘ledest us in-to the hye tour Of paradys’, he turns, that she may 
guide and teach him ‘How I may have thy grace and thy socotr’, 
He is sincerely sorry that, though ‘Christ thi Sone . . . made his 
~herté blood to renne adoun . . . for my salvacion’, he unworthily 
‘to hym am fals and eek unkynde’ ; yet confidently he thanks Mary, 
‘socour of al mankynde’, because he knows that, owing to her 
prayers, Christ ‘wol not my dampnacioun’. Isaac he sees as a type 
of Christ, obedient unto death; and he reminds Mary “Right soo 
thy Sone lust as a lamb to deye’. Therefore, he pleads ‘Sith (=since) 
he his mercy mesuréd so large, Be ye not skant . . .’ for she the 
Mother of Christ has ‘ben from vengeauncé ay oure targe’. Were 
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it not for her tender heart, he repeats, “we weren spilt (=des- 
troyed)’; and he concludes on a quiet but trusting note, begging 
Mary the ‘mercyable’ to bring us all safe and sound to our 
heavenly home. 

Any attempt to convey the sincere and childlike devotion of the 
poem must be inadequate; when we read the whole in its original, 
it will make its own quiet appeal. “The fervour of praise and 
devotion’ cannot be more evident. And, out of many points, there 
is one that is worth meditating. Twice, the poet begs Mary to 
‘chastise him well’ before the day of judgment; for he feels unable 
to abide his Father’s ‘rightful reckoning’. Surely this trustful 
turning to Mary, this confiding to her, as to a loving and wise 
mother, the charge of our correction, can become an integral part 
of our own devotion to the Mother of God. 


cps eee 


OUR LADY IN THE SCRIPTURES 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


ROM early childhood the Catholic is taught to realize 
| ce of our Lady’s place in God’s designs, and in 

course of time comes to learn that he who ‘suffered under 
Pontius Pilate’ was ‘born of the Virgin Mary’. So much for 
traditional Catholic teaching. | 

Now let us turn to the Church’s Sacred Book and consider the 
doctrine of our Lady as it can be found there. Having looked more 
carefully, we shall be rewarded by knowing more about her, and 
also by knowing and understanding the Scriptures better. 

The last hundred years (1854-1954) have been a high-point in 
the Church’s conscious expression of the doctrine of our Lady, 
from the definition of the Immaculate Conception in 1854 to this 
Marian year of 1954. We can contrast the years 1754-1854. There 
have been very long periods of quiet, when doctrines are humbly 
taught, tacitly assumed, and the reality lives on, for the Church’s 
teaching never fails. 

Let us start by considering the first generations of believers in 
the Church’s infancy. A first catechism seems to have taken the 
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early Christian from the baptism of John to the Ascension (Acts 1, 
22), and St Peter stood by this method later (Acts 10, 36-43). 

For a time, it would seem, our Lady lived in the Church, sinless 
—but unmentioned; a living member of the Body of Christ, but 
not the object of catechetical teaching. Thus St Mark has only two 
allusions to our Lady, and these are incidental: ‘Behold thy Mother 
and thy brethren are outside, seeking thee. ... Who is my Mother 
and who are my brethren? . . .’ (Mark 3, 31-35), and when he was 
rejected at Nazareth . . . ‘is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary?’ (Mark 6, 1-6). 

Incidental too, and seemingly impersonal and remote, is St 
Paul’s wondrous text: “when the fullness of the time came, God 
sent his Son, born of a woman, born under the law...’ (Gal. 4, 5). 
Only impersonal as regards our Lady, for St Paul was passionately 
preoccupied with the ‘fullness of the time’, that centre of all history 
on which had converged the prophecies and all sacred happenings. 

Still, in the infancy of the Church, it was not all silence and 
distant allusion to our Lady. There were other currents in tradi- 
tion. St Matthew, St Luke and finally St John have enshrined some 
of the old traditions and old memories in their writings. We say 
‘old memories’, for there must have been some such, especially 
from our Lady who had, we are told by St Luke (Luke 2, 19 and 
51), treasured these things in her heart. 

St Matthew (1, 18-25) tells his story: “Now the origin of Christ 
was in this wise . . .’ and adds significantly: ‘all this came to pass 
that what the Lord had spoken through the prophets might be 
fulfilled, 

‘Behold a virgin shall conceive, 

and shall bring forth a son, 

and they shall call him Emmanuel’. 
He thus gives the key to the classic prophecy of Isaias 7, 14, and 
recognizes in Isaias’s ‘almah the Blessed Virgin Mary. Already the 
Greek translators had seemingly held that a Virgin (parthenos) was 
to give birth, and this was to be the extraordinary sign. Christian 
tradition unanimously holds that Isaias 7, 14 is a messianic 
prophecy. We must distinguish, however, the meaning of the 

rophetic utterance and sign (a) for Achaz and his contemporaries, 

and (b) for believers at all times, and especially in the Church. 
Achaz and his followers were presented with a twofold ‘sign’: a 
good sign in the birth of a little prince who would continue 
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David’s line; but also a sign of woe, because Achaz had been 
obdurate; evil would loom up before Emmanuel had grown to 
distinguish good and evil. But the prophet’s message goes far 
beyond Achaz and immediate local preoccupations of the menaced 
dynasty of David, and it only terminates in the greatest of David's 
line, our Lord Jesus Christ. The message of Isaias 7, 14 registers 
on two scales. This is more comprehensible if we bear in mind that 
prophecy in general is timeless; Isaias 7, 14 is a message for Achaz 
and for the Church. Emmanuel is the Messias, and the Maiden 
(almah) is our Lady, Mother of the Messias. 

Text and context show that no ordinary birth was meant. 
Certainly later Rabbinic writings and Philo give evidence that the 
Jews were expecting a very mysterious birth for their Messias. 
Something of this expectation appears in a passage of St John’s 
gospel: ‘Some of the people of Jerusalem were saying, can it be 
that the rulers have really come to know that this is the Christ? 
Yet we know where this man is from; but when the Christ comes, 
no one will know where he is from.’ (John 7, 27). 

Anyway, whatever the antecedent traditions of the Jews, it 
seems clear that Christian tradition on the matter originated with 
the use made of Isaias 7, 14 by St Matthew. 

Closely echoing Isaias 7, 14 is the text of Micheas 5, 1-2: “And 
thou Bethlehem Ephrata art small to be among the clans of 
Judah: from thee one shall come forth to me, to become a ruler in 
Israel; and his goings forth are from old, from the days of eternity. 
Therefore he shall give them up until the time when she who is with 
child hath brought forth, then the rest of his brethren shall return 
unto the children of Israel.’ (West. version). There is undoubtedly 
a veiled reference to the ’almah of Isaias 7, 14 and so to the miracu- 
lous birth of the Messias. Jewish tradition took the passage to be 
messianic and Christian tradition has done so unanimously. 

There remains the text of Genesis 3, 15, long a locus classicus of 
Mariology.! The serpent or Devil is condemned by God: 

‘I will put enmity between thee and this woman, 
between thy seed and her seed. 
This last will crush thy head, 
and thou shalt thrust at (bruise) his heel.’ 
The prophetic force shows two collectivities in opposition: the 


ences the thorough investigation of Tiburtius Gallus, s.J. Interpretatio Mariologica Proto~ 
evangelii Post-tridentina (Rome, 1953). 
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descendants (metaphorically) of the Serpent; and the descendants 
of the woman. 

The Devil still ‘in’ the descendants will be ‘crushed’. On the 
other hand an individual emerges from the collectivity to effect 
total victory. Greek (LXX) and Old Latin versions stress the 
individual by reading ‘autos teresei or ipse conteret. An imposing 
(but not unanimous) Patristic tradition sees in the Woman of 
Genesis 3, 15 the Blessed Virgin Mary. The reading ‘Ipsa’, ‘she 
shall crush thy head’, of the Vulgate, reflects this belief. And Pius 
IX in the Bull Ineffabilis Deus declares that Genesis 3, 15 tells of 
the Redeemer of the human race and that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is also signified (designatam), and his and her enmity to the Devil’s 
seed strikingly recorded (inimicitias insignite expressas). 

However, we can hold that this is not the meaning of the text 
in the literal sense. Text and context require the woman to be 
Eve. It remains true that Eve is a type or figure of our Lady. 
Genesis 3, 15, taken in the typical sense, refers to our Lady. The 
parallel, Eve = our Lady, can be matched with that of ‘Adam, 
who was a figure of him who was to come’ (Rom. 5, 14). 

Our Lady is the New Eve; and just as Eve was ‘Mother of all 
the living’ (Gen. 3, 19), so our Lady is the Mother of all who love 
her divine Son, a Mother who brings thousands to spiritual birth. 

This typological interpretation of Genesis 3, 15 can serve as an 
introduction to a whole world of types and figures of our Lady 
which centuries of Catholic prayer, reading and thought have 
seen in the sacred text. We can do no more than suggest a few of 
the main classes of these figures of our Lady. Thus she has been 
compared to ‘the moon and the stars which thou hast established’ 
(Ps. 8, 4); or the Stella Matutina .. . ‘the morning star in the midst 
of a cloud, and as the moon at the full’ (Ecclus. 50, 6). This last 
passage is in the literal sense part of a section in praise of Simon the 
High-Priest. In the typical sense, with something of an accom- 
~modation, the words are applied to our Lady. Perhaps the best 
known of these ‘physical universe’ figures of our Lady is the 
passage of the Canticles 6, 10: Bh i 

Who is she that cometh forth as the dawn of morning light, 
fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army set in array?... 
Events in Old Testament history provide many figures. The 
burning bush (Exodus 3, 2) which was not consumed is taken as 
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a type of the perpetual virginity of our Lady. This appears in the 

Liturgy on the Feast of the Circumcision, Lauds’ antiphon 
Rubum incombustum conservatam agnovimus tuam laudabilem 
virginitatem. 

Our Lady has also been compared to Jacob’s ladder (Gen. 28, 12) 

linking earth and heaven; or to Noah’s Ark, bearing within itself 

the father of a new humanity (Gen. 6, 18 and 19). 

Liturgical usages and institutions of the Old Testament also 
stand for our Lady. We still call her the Ark of the Covenant, and 
the striking parallelism of St Luke and 2 Samuel goes far towards 
explaining her title thus:— 


Luke 1, 43. How comes it that 2 Sam. 6, 9. How comes it that 


the Mother of my the Ark. ofsmy 

Lord comes to me? Lord comes to me? 

Luke 1, 56. Mary remained 2Sam,6,11. And the Ark re- 
about three months mainedaboutthree 

with Elizabeth. months in the 

house of Abinadab 


A favourite title among the Fathers was ‘Porta Clausa’, from the 
text of Ezechiel 44, 1-2: “This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall pass through it, for the Lord God of 
Israel has passed through there.’ The general interpretation was 
that Temple=Church, the Closed Door=Mary’s virginal womb, 
the Prince=Jesus Christ. 

Further, it is not surprising that the great women characters of 
the Old Testament were taken as figures of our Lady. Thus 
Miriam (whose very name means Mary), the sister of Moses, and 
her canticle of thanksgiving (Exodus 15) admirably prefigure our 
Lady and her Magnificat. Debora and Esther have been taken as 
types, and the words used of Judith (15, 10-12) have often been 
applied to our Lady: 

‘Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, 

Thou art the joy of Israel, 

Thou art the honour of our people, 

For thou hast done manfully .. .’ 
Finally, we must remember the great passages in the Wisdom 
books, where divine Wisdom is described and praised in splendid 
terms (e.g. Proverbs 8, Ecclus. 24). All this lofty doctrine and 
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exalted wording came very easily to be applied to our Lady, as is 
often evidenced in our liturgy, cf., e.g.: 
Tam the Mother of fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge, 
and of holy hope. In me is all the grace of the way of truth, 
in me is all hope of life, and of virtue. (Ecclus. 24, 24.) 

After this brief summary of the use of some Old Testament 
texts, let us return to the New, especially to St Luke. St Luke 
teaches (like St Matthew) that our Lord was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost (Luke 1, 34-35), and Catholic tradition has always 
understood our Lady’s word, ‘how shall this happen, since I do 
not know man’, of a vow of virginity which she had decided 
upon at the prompting of the Holy Ghost. The birth narrative of 
St Luke suggests something of the mystery of the miraculous 
preservation of her virginity in giving birth to the Man-God. 
Thus after four days journey from Nazareth, and fruitless search 
for a lodging, she herself wraps the new-born Child in swaddling 
clothes (Luke 2, 7). St Luke’s narrative also brings out something 
of the interior life of our Lady. She was truly one of the lowly, 
“poor ones’ of God, come at the term of a long tradition of the 
anawim, who for centuries had prayed and loved God in silence 
and subjection. Our Lady was the true link between Israel and the 
New Israel of God. In contrast with the Sinai scene, the Word was 
made Flesh in silence:1 

Trumpets, lightnings, earth trembling 
But when Thou didst come into a Virgin’s womb, 
Thy coming was all silence. (Anth. Palat. I, 37.) 

Hail! full of grace... We should understand “Hail and rejoice’ .2 
Mary was utterly disposed, open to acceptance. She was of that 
small band of those who ‘awaited the Kingdom’, and her answer 
was for all mankind. Yet she could (at first) hardly believe? that 
God had such purposes for her; and she sings in her lowliness, ‘He 
that is mighty has done great things. . . .’ 

“The two major texts of St John tell of her presence at Cana 
‘2, 1-5) and at the foot of the Cross (19, 25-27). Both refer to an 
‘hour’ —at Cana ‘the hour’ had not yet come, at Calvary the hour 
was that hour when in the person of St John, the whole human 


t. cf. Dum medium silentium tenerent omnia _ a. 
Omnipotens sermo tuus . . . a regalibus sedibus venit. 


». Gaude et laetare Virgo Maria gives the exact force. 
;. Non tam alta de se sapiebat Ill, 30, 1 ad 2. 
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race was entrusted to our Lady. In both passages she is called 
‘Woman’, perhaps rather starkly, not entirely explicable as a 
semitic phrase, but certainly a recall of the ‘Woman of Genesis’, 
3, 15. This ‘beginning of miracles’ at Cana was a foundation of our 
faith. The Sacrifice of Calvary is the basis of our redemption. 

Our Lady was present at Cana, and at the consummatum est, a 
rounding off and perfecting of all God’s purposes. And so too, to 
the end of time, she is present and effectively interceding for our 
spiritual regeneration, and for our ultimate salvation. “Pray for us 
sinners, now and at the hour of our death.’ 


- 2 @& 


OUR LADY AS PATRONESS OF THE DYING 
According to the Liturgists of Eighteenth-Century France* 


ALASTAIR GUINAN 


HE ancient cry that there is nothing new under the sun 

seems often justified in the mind of the student pondering 

on the history of the devotional spirit. Perhaps nowhere, 
however, is the truth which underlies the apparently hyperbolic 
character of this dictum less understood than in the minds of those 
zealous for this or that movement or cause which powerfully 
appeals to them. 

In our own day we have seen many Catholics become increas- 
ingly interested in the movement called the “Liturgical Revival’. 
This movement, praiseworthy in its aims and aspirations, has won 
the approval and the aid of the highest authority in the Church. 
Sometimes, nevertheless, one senses in those who are striving to 
make better known the work of the revival, exaggerated and 
erroneous expressions and opinions. It was because of this spirit of 
exaggeration that an English observer mordantly remarked that 
some of the ‘antics’ of the revival’s less judicious spokesmen justify 


* A documented study of this theme, in which will be found reproduced the Latin text 
of the Missa de Beata Maria Virgine pro defunctis (presented here in an English version) 
has been attempted by the present writer in his essay, ‘Our Lady as intercessor for the 
departed; a glance at liturgical life in France under the ancien régime’, published in 
Theological Studies (September, 1954). 
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the belief that they think our Lord had become incarnate for the 
sole purpose of establishing a liturgical cycle, neatly circumscribed 
with detailed rubrical prescriptions, which they might thenceforth 
celebrate and follow. 

Inspired by a similar spirit, some of the erroneous claims made 
by enthusiasts for the work of the revival who are anxious to mark 
it with a character wholly unique, give the impression that they 
consider a realization of the spiritual riches of the liturgy to be 
something peculiar to modern times. Of course, nothing could be 
less true: our own is, in fact, far from being the first age to enjoy 
such a revival. Nor need we journey back to the time of the 
Apostles or to the medieval period to become aware of the con- 
cern of Christians for their liturgy. A very interesting movement 
of similar nature and scope to that which nowadays stirs many a 
dismal valley of dry bones (as our liturgical enthusiast is apt to 
describe places in which his particular devotional compulsions are 
not seriously regarded) took place in eighteenth-century France. 
This is so true that one may say, without fear of reasonable con- 

tradiction, that many of the claims and projects of eighteenth- 
century France liturgiologists have received their justification in 
several recent acts of the Holy See. 

The history of liturgical life during the final hundred years of 
the ancien régime was much obscured by polemical writings in the 
spirit fashionable among the Romanticist neo-Catholics of the 
nineteenth century. Fortunately, the tradition of thought which 
this kind of interpretation of the eighteenth century fostered had 
scarcely begun to solidify when it was very successfully challenged 
in favour of a truer picture of the religious spirit which flourished 
in France prior to the cataclysmic events of the Revolution. This 
truer picture is to be found in volumes nine and ten of the great 
Literary History of Religious Thought in France, a monumental 
undertaking to which the Abbé Henri Bremond (1865-1933) 
devoted the last twenty years of his life. 

M. Bremond’s pages point the way to a sure means of learning 
what was the devotional spirit of the ancien régime: we learn from 
him to find it, not in the furious diatribes of those who sought in 
the following century to decry and to denigrate what was then 
out of fashion, but rather in the spiritual writings of the age itself, 
particularly in the many editions of the liturgical books and in the 
commentaries upon them published between 1700 and 1789, and 
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again during the Restoration (1815-1830); but, especially, in the 
events and in the general character of the counterpart to the present 
liturgical revival as it flourished in the eighteenth century. 

It is a characteristic of a Catholic liturgy that it is a living and 
growing thing. It is true that the essentials of our worship do not 
change. The definitive note of the Mass—the Eucharistic offering 
of prayer and praise, the Oblation of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ—which is at the very heart of the liturgy, is and has been 
essentially the same from the Last Supper and the Sacrifice con- 
summated on Calvary’s Hill to the Mass at which we assisted this 
morning. But the outward seeming, the vesture as it were, of the 
great and unchanging Action, has ever been differing, growing, 
and changing. It is so that, today, not only throughout the Chris- 
tian world but in a single great metropolis, that Action is accom- 
plished in many rites and languages to the accompaniment of 
ceremonies strange to those unaccustomed to them but familiar 
gestures of worshipful love to those who frequently employ them. 

Many of these rites go back to distant ages, and their precise 
origin is often lost in the mists which enshroud aspects of the early 
history of the devotional life. Historians of worship are constantly 
investigating these mysterious phases: they have gradually suc- 
ceeded in unveiling some of the obscurities of the past as they 
show us changing stages in the development of the prayers and 
ceremonies of the Mass and other liturgical functions in the vary- 
ing rites of Christendom. 

The Church in this or that province, or (as is nowadays more 
usual and more in accord with presently-received Canon Law) the 
Holy See acting in the name of the Universal Church and exer- 
cising supreme authority, has found it necessary to institute 
changes or reforms in liturgical worship. The title pages of any of 
the official books of the liturgy give instant evidence of these 
permutations with their clauses identifying the sponsors of 
revision or promulgation. We have seen some of these changes in 
our own time, as in 1911, when Pius X authorized a new arrange- 
ment of the Breviary Psalter; or as when, more recently, the 
reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, ordered the publication in 1945 of a 
newly translated Latin version of that psalter. 

In the cighteenth century deep concern was felt throughout the 
Church in the admitted need for a liturgical reformation; and it was 
hoped then to make the liturgy more suited to the needs of the 
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time and more perfect from the point of view of current scholar- 
ship. The Holy See, during the reign of Benedict XIV (1740- 
1758), had under consideration a number of plans for the revision 
of the liturgy and particularly of the Roman Breviary. Students 
and writers of the day had put forward projects of their own, and 
plans of private scholars like Jean Grancolas, Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and Frédéric-Marie Foinard, Curé of Calais, were 
destined to have great influence in France. Many of the bishops of 
that kingdom were vitally interested in aiding the liturgical 
revival of their time, and finally, wearied of waiting for Rome to 
act, they took it upon themselves to issue revised breviaries and 
missals for the dioceses they governed. 

Some of these breviaries and missals were revisions of rites 
which had been peculiar to one or another of the ancient churches 
of France which, instead of adopting the Tridentine-Pian recen- 
sion of the Roman liturgy in 1568, had clung to local customs 
harking back to the time of Charlemagne, and which, in some 
measure, recalled the ancient Gallican Uses in vogue prior to that 
monarch’s reign. Some books embodied what were actually old 
Roman usages which Rome herself had forgotten, like the pro- 
cessions at Vespers during the Easter Octave, or the response 
‘Amen’ by which the communicant interrupted the minister of 
the Holy Eucharist after he had pronounced the first five words 
of the formula “Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi. . .’. Others 
were newly composed selections of Sacred Scripture; that is to 
say, they were new in the sense that the texts selected for appro- 
priation to various parts of the Mass propers differed from those 
‘contemporancously in use in Italy; but in construction and in 
framework—in just those points most truly distinctive of a rite as 
such—all these diocesan uses adhered to the characteristically 
Roman form of the liturgy. 

It thus transpired that, as one after another of the French bishops 
~ took up an interest in liturgical renovation, a wondrously rich 
variety of diverse rituals grew up in French worship. In conse- 
quence, many dioceses had not only their own kalendars of feasts 
(as is a commonplace even in our present supposedly ‘tightly 
regulated’ century) but complete sets of their own liturgical books. 
So we find the Missale Parisiense at Paris, the Missale sanctae 
Lugdunensis ecclesiae at Lyon, the Missale Pictaviense at Poitiers, the 
Missale Forojuliense at Fréjus, each exhibiting striking points of 
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differentiation from each other and from books employed in other 
parts of France. 

During the course of the nineteenth century, as the result of a 
polemic initiated by enthusiasts who thought that unity in belief 
should—rather, as they put it, must necessarily—find expression in 
a rigidly uniform ritual of worship, the dioceses which had dis- 
tinctive liturgies were largely induced to abandon them; and 
between 1839 and 1875 the magnificent liturgies drawn up by the 
bishops and scholars of the ancien régime were generally discarded 
in favour of the current recension of the Curial Liturgy which had 
come, since about the fourteenth century, to be looked on as the 
Rite of the Roman Church. Opinions differ on the disappearance 
of these liturgical variants. Some students, especially those who 
have adhered more or less rigidly to the principles which governed 
D. Guéranger, have felt that it represented no real loss. Others, 
like the present writer (who follows the line of thought expressed 
not only by M. Bremond but also by Abbé Julien Loth, by Abbé 
Léonce Couture, and, among Benedictine liturgiologists, by D. 
Laporte of Saint-Wandrille), consider that the work of the 
eighteenth-century liturgists ought to have been preserved. And 
this contention is based upon an opinion which sees the work of 
these liturgists as being distinguished by the wide variety and the 
devotional tone of the prayers selected from both ancient and 
modern sources, by a high degree of literary beauty, by an extra- 
ordinarily apt employment of Sacred Scripture, by a lectionary 
fzee of many of the blemishes which disfigure that currently 
employed, by varied dispositions of the psalter, by an hymnary 
which includes some of the supreme examples of later Latin verse, 
and by a sense of the organization of the material employed which 
is unsurpassed by other liturgical recensions. 

However, apart from this difference of opinion, there is to be 
recorded the fact that most historians of worship have dealt 
unjustly with these liturgical variants of the Roman Rite. To one 
who knows the liturgical books of the ancien régime themselves, 
it is evident that many who write of them slightingly have little 
real knowledge of the books they condemn, and are simply 
repeating the exaggerations current during the liturgical war of the 
nineteenth century, a war fostered with the unwise idea of 
encouraging and enforcing an unhistorical kind of uniformity in 
liturgical practice. 
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One of the favourite charges which superficial commentators 
copy from the works of the writers of the Romantic period is the 
accusation that the bishops and scholars of old France who revised 
the liturgy were seeking to diminish the place of our Lady in 
Christian worship. 

As a result of a careful examination of certain examples of the 
work of the liturgiologists of the ancien régime, the present writer 
has reached the conclusion that these scholars, far from seeking to 
diminish the cult of our Lady, succeeded rather in increasing and 
adorning it. The basis of this conclusion is set forth in a docu- 
mented dissertation of some length which will shortly be ready 
for publication under the title, “The French liturgical reform of the 
eighteenth century in its relation to Marian theology’. Here the 
author wishes merely to call attention to one manifestation of 
devotion to the Holy Virgin as practised by the liturgists of the 
ancien régime. 

This manifestation is found in the Missal of Fréjus. Fréjus is a 
suffragan of Aix-en-Provence. A small town, north of the mouth 
of the Argens in the eastern part of Provence, it was, prior to the 
Revolution, the most richly endowed of the five suffragan sees. 
About a quarter of a century after the promulgation, in 1568, of 
the Bull Quod a nobis (by which Pius V enforced the use of the 
recension of the Roman Rite which he had published according 
to the recommendation of Trent), the diocese of Fréjus conformed 
to the Tridentine-Pian liturgy. This step was taken during the 
vacancy of the episcopal see, and the Chapter of the diocese thus 
abandoned the former distinctive Use of Fréjus, although that Use 
‘might have claimed the privilege of the exception allowed by the 
terms of the Bull. However, some two hundred years later, under 
the influence of notions of liturgical renovation prevalent in his 
time, the then Ordinary of Fréjus, Monseigneur Emmanuel- 
Francois de Bausset-Roquefort, gave to his diocese a new liturgy, 
his breviary being published in 1781 and again in 1787; his Missal 
in 1782 and in 1786. This liturgy remained in use until about 1852, 
when the books of Pius V were once again adopted. 

Mgr de Bausset-Roquefort aimed at expressing not only the 
refined scholarship of his day but also at recalling from the past 
some distinctive notes of liturgical usage as anciently observed in 
his diocese. There are to be remarked in this latter connection two 
features of his Missal which recall usages in the liturgy of the 
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Order of Preachers, itself a rite, as Fr W. R. Bonniwell, o.?., in his 
History of the Dominican Liturgy (New York, 1945) has recently 
shown, basically Roman. In the prefatory Mandatum authorizing 
the use of the new Missal throughout his diocese, the Bishop of 
Fréjus points out that divergences in the text of the Canon of his 
book from that of the contemporary Tridentine-Pian recension 
are slight, actually occurring in only two formularies, both of 
which are in accordance with ancient custom at Fréjus. 

Among the Masses for the dead which we find in the Fréjus 
Missal printed in 1786 there is an interesting and beautiful formu- 
lary in honour of our Lady. This proper is called The Mass of 
Blessed Mary, the Virgin, for the departed. As an example of the 
devotional spirit which flourished at Fréjus during the ancien 
régime, this Mass formulary offers an arresting rebuttal to those 
who claim that the liturgists of the eighteenth century wished to 
diminish the cult of our Lady. 

It had been customary according to the old rite of the Church 
of Paris for a Mass in honour of the Holy Spirit, for the dead, and 
a Mass in honour of our Lady, for the dead, to form part of the 
complete funeral service. They were celebrated ordinarily before 
the singing of the Office of the Dead, as may be seen in the old 
Paris Mass Books and Rituals, although they do not appear in the 
eighteenth-century reformed Missal of that Church. However, as 
we are informed by the distinguished historian of the liturgical 
uses of the Church of Paris, M. l’Abbé Augustin-Pierre-Paul 
Caron, the dioceses of Sens, Rouen, and Beauvais, kept or revived 
this beautiful usage in their books, and maintained it until the 
mid-nineteenth century. M. Caron, writing in 1846, tells us that 
he had actually been present at an Anniversary Service at which 
the complete rite (including Office, Commendatory prayers, and 
the three Masses) was fully carried out; a service, incidentally, 
which began at eight in the morning and was not concluded 
until an hour after noon. 

At Fréjus, the two Masses, that of the Holy Spirit and that of the 
holy Virgin, are included among the nine Mass formularies for the 
dead which are to be encountered in Mgr de Bausset-Roquefort’s 
reformed Missal. They may have been intended principally for 
votive use (in the less exact sense of that term), although there may 
be rubrics concerning their use at funerals in the Fréjus Rituale, 
of which I have not, as yet, been able to consult a copy. From the 
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rubrics in the Missal one might be justified in assuming their use 
to have been votive in the loose sense of the term, i.e., Masses for 
the dead said merely out of devotion. On the other hand, these 
formularies are placed first among the Masses for the dead; and 
this may indicate that here too, as at Sens, Rouen, and Beauvais, 
ae employment may have survived at funerals, at least occasion- 
ally. 

The Missa de B. Maria Virgine pro defuncto vel defuncta which, 
according to the Fréjus rubrics, ought to be said in white vest- 
ments, is made up of a pertinently selected group of Scriptural 
texts and has a proper Preface which magnificently expresses the 
confident trust of those who die relying on the prayerful aid of 
the Mother who stood by the Cross of her Son and whom her 
clients daily invoke to aid them ‘in the hour of death’. The proper 
sums up with such precision and exactitude the comforting doc- 
trine of our Lady’s unique role as Intercessor and Mediatrix at the 
final moment of her children’s lives that few who realize the deep 
significance of this doctrine will hesitate to join in the wish that 
there were, in the liturgy we use today, some formulary com- 
parable to this Mass proper. 

The text of the formulary itself best bespeaks the fine qualities 
which characterize it. The following translation and a brief 
attempt at some suggestions toward a commentary (more fully 
sketched out in the essay in Theological Studies, to which reference 
is made above) reveal ideas and concepts which are of interest in 
themselves as well as in respect of the light they cast upon the view 
held by the French liturgiologists of the eighteenth century about 
the place of our Lady in Catholic liturgical worship. 


Mass of Our Lady, for the departed 
(From the Missal of Fréjus, 1786) 
Introit (Ps. 44). 
The King shall have pleasure in thy beauty: for he is thy Lord God 
and worship belongs to him. The noblest of the people shall make 
supplication before thee. Psalm. My heart is inditing of a good matter: 
I speak of my work unto the King. Glory be. The King. 
Collect. 
May the intercession of the Blessed Virgin aid thy servant, N., we 
beseech thee, O Lord; and may it effect that he whom she did bear 
as Saviour of the world, will be to thy servant a merciful judge, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, thy Son, who with thee... 
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A Lesson from the Book of Judith (Judith 13). 
Blessed art thou, O Lady, by the Lord the most high God, above all 
other women. And blessed is the Lord, the maker of heaven and 
earth, who hath guided thee to wound the chief of our enemies; for 
today he hath so magnified thy name that thy praise shall not cease 
in the mouths of men who are mindful of the might of the Lord, 
which is for ever. For the sake of men, thou hast not had regard unto 
thyself; but, remembering the sorrow and the suffering of thy people, 
thou hast come to the aid of what was broken in the sight of our God. 

Gradual (Esther 5; Luke 1). 
Call upon the Lord, and speak to the King for us, and save us from 
death. Verse. Blessed art thou among women: thou hast found favour 
with God. 

Tract (Ps. 115). 
O Lord, I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid. Thou hast 
broken my bonds, and I will offer thee the sacrifice of praise, and will 
call upon the name of the Lord. I will make my vows unto the Lord 
in the sight of all his people, in the very courts of the Lord’s temple, 
in thy midst, O Jerusalem. 

The Gospel (Luke 2). 
The father and the mother of Jesus were pondering over what had 
been said of him, and Simeon blessed them and said to his mother 
Mary: Behold, this Child is risen up for the ruin of many, and for the 
glory of many in Israel, a sign to be contradicted. And thine own 
heart a sword shall pierce that the thoughts of many hearts be made 
manifest. 

Offertory anthem (I Kings, 7). 
We have sinned against the Lord: O cease thou not to make suppli- 
cation unto the Lord our God for us that he would save us. 

Secret prayer. 
O God of mercy, may the Blessed Virgin Mary intercede for us; and 
grant at her prayers that the soul of thy servant, N., be cleansed in 
the blood of Christ, and thus be delivered from all sin, find eternal 
salvation; through the same... 

Preface of Blessed Mary the Virgin, for the departed. 
It is truly meet and just . . . through Christ our Lord, who dying upon 
the Cross for our salvation, did in loving kindness give his own 
Mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary, to be our Mother also; that she 
might strengthen those labouring in this vale of tears; that she might 
comfort them dying; and that she might present unto thee to be 
crowned those who have passed over in thy love. And therefore . . . 

Communion verse (Judith 13). 
By the hand of a woman the Lord our God hath struck down the 
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enemy of his people; let us sing praise unto him, for he is good, and 
his mercy is forever. 
Postcommunion. 

Through this sacrament, we beseech thee, O Lord, may that enemy 
be cast back whom the Blessed Mary by her virginal bearing of thee 
did crush; and grant that the soul of thy servant, N., being delivered 
out of the hand of darkness, may be received into the Kingdom of 
thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who with thee . . . 


This fine proper expresses the election of Mary (Introit: ‘The King 
shall have pleasure in thy beauty . . .’), her acceptance of God’s will in 
her regard (Verse: ‘My heart is inditing of a good matter: I speak of my 
work unto the King’), her unique place among created beings (Lesson: 
‘He hath so magnified thy name . . .’), the all-embracing nature of her 
mediation (Gospel: *. . . that the thoughts of many hearts be made 
manifest’), and the child-like confidence we place in our Mother’s inter- 
cession, so powerful with God and hence terrible to our enemy 
(Communion verse: “By the hand of a woman the Lord our God hath 
struck down the enemy of his people’). 

Considered as a whole, this Mass proper must certainly be given high 
rank among liturgical formularies for beauty of form and expression, 
as well as for exactitude of dogmatic content. It offers magnificent 
testimony to a spirit of veneration of the holy Virgin at once devout, 
enlightened, and solidly based upon sound doctrinal concepts. Clients 
of our Lady and lovers of liturgical worship alike may readily meet in 
the common wish that a Mass formulary of this kind were in use today. 
Doubtless, too, there must be many among them who would be 
willing to say that were one to be granted at this time, the grant would 
constitute a most fitting memorial of the Marian Year we have been 


celebrating. 
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ADAPTATION IN FRANCE: II 
J. M. Dusots, 0.P. 
Ge the religious life consists essentially in seeking the 


perfection of charity, by following the evangelical counsels, 
through the practice of the three great vows, and of certain 
observances, it is clear that vows and observances provide a 
convenient framework for assembling the facts and experiences 
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conditioning the adaptation we wish to discuss. Although this 
may seem a little artificial, we will nevertheless consider in 
succession: Obedience, Poverty, Virginity, and several of the 
major observances which accompany all religious life, and indeed 
every authentic striving towards God: silence, prayer, enclosure, 
study and government. 

Our principal concern in this enquiry will be to examine the 
adaptability, the evolution, the flexibility of each of these funda- 
mental realities. In what circumstances can one really speak of 
adaptation? What are its legitimate causes? What factors are 
favourable and what elements hinder it? What risks threaten 
adaptation? And having thus distinguished the conditions of 
adaptation, perhaps we shall then be able to notice what are the 
results of an adaptation well made. It often happens that adapta- 
tion is a sign of life, and also one of its conditions. We might 
wonder what such-and-such a privilege has cost. I do not pretend 
to give an exhaustive account of all the experiments made, of all 
the difficulties that have arisen, of all the questions raised. I would 
just like to put before you several typical cases arising from 
experiments made in France, especially concerning the ancelles. 
You could compare your own problems with theirs, or even put 
other questions from this starting point. 


OBEDIENCE 

Let us start with the vow of obedience. Not that it is the most 
prolific of examples of adaptation, but fundamentally it is 
obedience which engages everything else, and we see here, so to 
speak, the root of all the adaptations the details of which we 
shall note in other spheres. 

The vow of obedience is in fact the most characteristic element 
in religious life considered from the point of view of the com- 
munity. In France, where, as you know, one disputes everything, 
the finality and the importance of obedience have recently been 
questioned. This is not the place to pursue the problems raised on 
this occasion, and anyhow I am afraid they are often badly put. 
But I must remind you of the extraordinary influence of Fritz 
Hochwalder’s play On Earth as it is in Heaven. The history of 
the Jesuits of Paraguay and the terrible submission demanded of 
their provincial has inflamed public opinion for months—lay 
opinion, even non-Christian opinion. Everyone had his views on 
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religious obedience. Whatever theories more or less competent, 
more or less orthodox, were aired as to On Earth as it is in Heaven, 
one must notice that if the play were such a success it is that it 
attracted the public, and especially the public of Catholic Action 
—always particularly sensitive to anything touching responsibility 
and initiative in apostolic work. 

The story did not leave untouched, either, all those who in 
religious communities have to weigh up obedience to a superior 
with their responsibility for an apostolate. The mistake of a great 
many critics was to question the absolute of obedience on the 
grounds of an exceptional case, and one so romanticized into 
the bargain. Indeed a case as dramatic, an obedience as humanly 
insane, as that of this provincial, attacks all that nature can 
claim of liberty. Even if this leads us to the brink of scandal, it 
does not mean that the absolute of obedience should ever suffer 
an adaptation. 

In fact one must insist that the absolute of obedience remains. 
But what one must recognize also, and what is abundantly proved 
by the facts, is that apart from certain cases, always possible and 
often dramatic, the absolute of obedience takes on certain 
modalities. The dependence always remains, but it does not 
exclude initiative. 

But to return to our Lady of Sion, which we are using as a 
standard; as in most of the great traditional congregations, the 
Directory and the traditions of the teaching branch demand a 
strict obedience of the sisters. 

To tell the truth, once her functions were decided upon and 
her personal time-table settled, within this routine in a normal 
boarding school the life of a teaching sister a few years ago 
offered very few emergencies and rarely provided new problems. 
I say a few years ago, for the evolution of courses of study and 
the rhythm of modern life have obliged the teaching sisters too 
to make adaptations in this line. 

In so well regulated a life it was simple enough to foresee 
any changes, to estimate the intiatives one would be likely to 
take, and to ask the necessary permissions. And similarly it was 
possible to remain in contact with the Superior, to ask her advice. 
The daily obediences marked strictly enough, although as a matter 
of fact easily enough, this dependence moment by moment on 


authority. 
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One must admit that in such an atmosphere the sense of obe- 
dience remains educative and even in a way restrictive. Authority 
always intervened as if to shield a minor from herself and from 
her own weaknesses. One could thus interpret the rule as to 
receiving confidences. At Sion as in many ancient congregations, 
class mistresses are asked not to keep to themselves the children’s 
confidences, but to share them with their Superior who is looked 
upon as the mother and the mistress of the life of the whole house. 
Such a requirement is justifiable. In any case it seems to involve 
two interests—on the one hand the centralization of authority 
and on the other the preservation of its subjects from the risk of 
too onerous a responsibility, or even from immoderate affections. 
(I draw attention to this fact the more freely knowing that, as in 
Sion, its absolute is considerably modified in the teaching congre- 
gations where the sisters are in charge of souls, and have professional 
secrets to keep.) : 

Clearly such a narrow demarcation is no longer possible for 
the ancelles, as indeed for most of the sisters with apostolic 
responsibilities. The dependence remains, nevertheless. That is 
the essential of the vow and it retains its absolute character. And 
whatever modifications be made, one must recognize that this 
dependence always leads one way or another to the same interior 
drama, demands the same sacrifices. 

However the authority is not now so much educative or 
restrictive, as imperative, in the original sense of the word 
imperium. The imperium is a setting in order. The Superior gives 
orders. That is to say she indicates the apostolate, showing the 
sisters to what they are engaging themselves, inviting them to 
spend all their possibilities and resources. The dependence remains, 
radically, but it involves much more vitally the initiative of her 
who obeys. 

Nurses, social assistants, engaged in various tasks the ancelles 
go out into the world. More precisely they are sent on mission. 
They have care of souls. They bear professional responsibilities, 
above all apostolic responsibilities. They have secrets to keep. 
They sometimes are dependent upon other organizations: the 
state, hospitals, administration—their obedience flows through 
this network of new demands, both those which come from the 
souls to whom they are sent, and also those occasioned through 
their jobs. There are a great many unforeseen circumstances in 
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their lives, visits to pay, decisions to make, things to buy, expenses, 
delays. And often their obedience consists far more in giving an 
account of permission they have presumed, or verifying initiatives 
they have already taken, than in asking well-regulated permissions 
in advance. 

The daily obedience remains. The ancelle proposes the pro- 
gramme of her day to her Superior, or her ‘delegate’. But it can 
happen that the work and the needs of souls demand new decisions. 
The Directory foresees explicitly this ‘real order’ which takes 
the place of the ‘official order’ of authority. The dependence is 
assured in every case by the control of the superior and by the’ 
revision of initiatives taken, or work engaged upon, which is 
always possible. The practice of abandonment, asceticism, 
sacrifice, will be assured by submitting, from time to time, to 
authority for judgment, and if necessary correction, of the direc- 
tion which their work has taken, and the habits which they have 
formed in carrying it out. 

If one can speak of adaptation with regard to obedience, one 
can say that it lies in the way of controlling, and the way of 
giving an account of one’s movements without anything being 
changed in the essence of the vow of obedience itself. Finally 
the adaptation consists in a change of emphasis due to the aposto- 
lic aims. One keeps of course the value of holocaust, of detach- 
ment from self, of availability, but one emphasizes rather the 
missionary aspect whereas one used to lay stress on the aspect of 
observance. Nowadays to obey is above all to be sent to work as 
a servant in the Lord’s field, as a useless servant but as one respon- 
sible for his talents. 

But there is also a certain adaptation of obedience in another 
dimension. As in most of the present-day apostolic communities, 
Missionaires de la Campagne or Berengéres for example, the 
ancelles started off in a few little groups, residences for three or 
four sisters run by one of them—the ‘responsible’—representing 
the Superior. This separation scatters authority. Obedience be- 
comes at once simpler and yet more austere, according to 
circumstances. Sometimes it is more difficult to obey an equal— 
prima inter pares—in the simplicity of daily life. At such close 
quarters authority loses in dignity what it gains in simplicity. 
On the other hand this branching out of authority means that 
one can distinguish in obedience what strictly concerns the 
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apostolic task, and what concerns religious formation. An ancelle 
goes to the sister responsible for her residence for the ordinary 
permissions and organization of the daily work. But it is to the 
Superior who directs the residences and their ‘responsibles’ that 
she goes for the orientation of her apostolic and religious work. 
Here again obedience shows a missionary aspect. 

In short it is this word ‘mission’ which seems best to charac- 
terize what one might call—as long as one knows what one means 
—the adaptation of obedience. Obedience itself, as regards 
the absolute of dependence and of sacrifice that it implies, 
suffers no adaptation. As to the mode of this dependence, one 
might say that the necessities of an apostolic vocation demand 
more and more a change from the relation of master to disciple, 
or rather master to novice (to which relation traditional obedience 
was too often limited) to the relation of leader to minister, that 
is to say person to person, man to man. 

But I hasten to add that this change of tone in no way makes 
true obedience easier. It avoids neither the discussions nor the 
struggles of an abandon which remains fundamentally the same. 
One must above all be clear that such obedience demands fully 
formed. consciences capable of serious responsibility, capable of 
real human and religious maturity. And whatever one may say, 
it is not so certain that the present generation is ready for a mature 
obedience, the obedience of an adult. That is another question. 
But let us conclude nevertheless with the remark that the adapta- 
tion of obedience to the necessities of the apostolic task demands 
equally an adaptation of recruiting. 

POVERTY 

We have treated the subject of obedience more or less on general 
lines. This has meant emphasizing at a deep and decisive level, 
that of their very conception, a certain evolution in the manner of 
understanding and regulating values. All that we shall now notice 
with regard to the other subjects will only show, through actual 
facts, what we have thus distinguished. Poverty offers the most 
concrete and suggestive applications, from this point of view. 

The essence of the evangelical counsel, or of the vow, of 
poverty lies in the renouncement of earthly possession to follow 
Jesus in his poverty and to abandon oneself to the Providence of 
the Father. ‘Go sell all that thou hast, give to the poor and then 
come, follow me.’ Each religious institute brings its own special 
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mentality to this renouncement. There is the poverty of the 
Benedictine monk, and that of Saint Francis, that of the Jesuits 
and that of the Prado. But whatever form it assumes, religious 
poverty can be reduced to three elements: it always implies a 
sharing of goods in common, dependence in their use, and 
moderation in the way of living. 

New communities such as the ancelles of Sion question none 
of these three aspects. Exactly as we noticed over obedience, and 
as we shall see with regard to virginity, the absolute of poverty 
remains in its entirety. In substance the vow suffers no adaptation. 
But, as was true even for the old orders, communities of a more 
recent inspiration bring their own interpretation to the practice 
of poverty. Even while carefully maintaining the union of these 
three component parts they conceive a different balance, and this 
by stressing deliberately one of the possible aspects of religious 
poverty—its essentially evangelical and apostolic value. 

Here one must draw attention to a relatively superficial but 
nevertheless significant detail. Amongst the three vows, poverty 
is doubtless the one most attractive to a young religious. For 
generous young people it is certainly poverty which at first sight 
seems to characterize any serious religious aspirations. Hence the 
great success of foundations insisting on this aspect—such as the 
Prado or the Brothers and Sisters of de Foucauld. All the orders 
and congregations of our time have more or less been influenced 
(indeed fortunately) by this youthful inspiration. Nobody likes 
polished floors nowadays any more, nor armchairs, nor compli- 
cated habits. Our young monks and nuns like a simple and sober 

_way of life—or at least they say so. Experience proves that this is 
not always a sign of real renouncement, and that they may stop 
at a superficial enthusiasm. Too often there is in young people 
considered as one of the fine arts, which may remain on the 
what one might call a lyricism, an aesthetic of poverty, surface 
poverty. Nevertheless even if superficial the fact is worthy of 
attention. For this urge, often sentimental, can lead to a real 
adaptation of outlook, in the judgment of religious values. One 
must give poverty its fundamental significance and importance. 

But true adaptation is more deep-seated. It is realized under the 
impulse of apostolic needs and desires. 

As to dependence in the use of goods, first of all one can 
verify what concerns poverty with reference to what we said 
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about obedience. Dependence implies a certain initiative; it 
consists in the act of giving account of oneself. In this direction 
the ancelles have to take a great many decisions, assume many 
personal responsibilities. Their charity is a personal affair, but 
much more than that, they have a job, they earn their own living, 
they have professional expenses, they are sometimes responsible 
for considerable and necessary expenditure. Poverty consists 
first of all in submitting one’s expenses, one’s initiatives, to the 
Superior, in all their materiality but also in the way of personal 
life that such a liberty may ivolve. 

But it is above all with regard to community of goods and 
moderation in way of life that one finds the most striking 
adaptations. The ancelles live in little groups, and in each residence 
two out of three sisters, three out of four, sometimes all of them 
earn their livings and that of the group. Because of this they 
become much more conscious of their mutual dependence. 
Respect of the common good is for them neither a meaningless 
expression nor an edifying subject. 

In the name of poverty the ideal of each residence is to be 
self-supporting. And since most of the sisters have jobs which are 
not highly paid, and indeed often choose those of the poor, 
the debit column in the account book is rarely more than balanced 
by income. Since on the other hand it is an agreed thing that they 
do not economize on their welcomes, their hospitality, their 
charity, the result is that the communities don’t run on gold— 
and often they have no money in advance. The sisters understand 
this and are obliged like the real poor, the poor they live and work 
side by side with, to live very modestly. They have to make 
effective and merciless renouncements, controlled by the reality 
of the budget, give up any illusory need, all easy habits and all 
the little comforts life in the world offers. 

Thus the ancelles earn their livings. It is neither more surprising 
nor more scandalous than the fact of having an account book, a 
balance sheet, debts or credit in a hospital or a boarding school. 

They earn their livings and they live modestly. This doesn’t 
mean they confuse evangelical poverty with the virtue of econ- 
omy. Listen to what their Directory says: “The mystery of poverty 
is not limited, far from it, by the virtue of economy. Economy is 
however the means, and the sign. You will be poor effectually, 
and you will possess the soul of a poor person if you are concerned 
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to avoid wastage and useless expenditure.’ 

This way of life, deliberately poor, and often poor by necessity, 
clearly does not solve all the problems that the practice of a vow 
of poverty imposes. In fact it raises new ones. For example 
there is the problem of elegance in dressing, and that of decoration 
and comfort in furnishing. The ancelles are dressed like people in 
the world. They live in houses like the others. But one can be 
poor in attire without necessarily being ugly or ridiculous, and the 
poverty of a small or unassuming room certainly does not consist 
in untidiness, bad taste or dirt. A balance has to be found. 
Experience shows that the solution of these problems of adapta- 
tion lies in simplicity. Of course there will always be bohemians 
for whom poverty means heedlessness or something vaguely 
romantic. But one must allow everyone his own opinion, his 
own temperament—which in community amounts to another 
form of poverty. 

Poverty is thus for the ancelles the apostolic means of sharing 
the lot of the poor, ‘to communicate in their fate’ . . . as it has 
suggestively been put. And that can go so far as to know material 
insecurity, as the poor know it. There are days when certain 
residences really do not know what they will be able to live on 
tomorrow. Such an anxiety for the next day is not indeed a 
stranger to religious communities more numerous and more 
traditional—it is becoming more and more common. Everything 
is expensive, donations are rarer, life is hard and becoming more 
so. Even our most well-established convents know such uncer- 
tainties. But we must admit that it is a worry we leave light- 

‘heartedly, unwittingly, to the Father Bursar or the Sister pro- 
curator. In these new communities, more restricted and with a 
living less assured, such an uncertainty is a permanent and very 
real invitation to true abandonment. 

But Providence often responds and frequently the ancelles 
recognize his hand in unexpected presents. One could relate a 
whole host of incidents at this point: a food parcel arriving just 
when one has someone to dinner; gifts from folk in the neighbour- 
hood; touching signs of gratitude coming sometimes from where 
it is least expected. The more freely one welcomes, the more 
Providence takes charge of the debts. That is one of the truths of 
Christianity which the ancelles are experiencing in their turn. 

Thus they discover the real substance of the vow of poverty 
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through a vital and living abandon. And in addition it is precisely 
the example of Christ’s own disciples that they bring to those 
whose lives they share, and whom care for tomorrow often leads 
almost to the brink of despair. Their Directory draws attention 
to the paradox of their poverty: “Be glad when insecurity comes 
into your life, but remember that for Christ’s poor, uncertainty 
for tomorrow means above all abandon to Providence. .. . “When 
I sent you forth, did you lack anything?” . . . “Take nothing in 
your wallet. ..”. Your poverty will thus be, like your obedience, 
a mystery of faith. The apostle believes in Providence, and he is 
sure of the hundred-fold. As a matter of fact this cancels out 
insecurity. Don’t worry if because of this you never feel the 
anxiety for tomorrow that thousands of your contemporaries, 
the poor, all know. A freely accepted stripping of yourself, 
abandon in the hands of Providence, life in community, all 
protect you from a great deal of misery. But this must not blunt 
your sense of justice, and of human suffering. An apostle who is 
truly poor and driven by the love of Christ cannot live alongside 
the poor without being hurt by their despair, and without sharing 
deeply their wretchedness.’ 

Such observations are not peculiar to the ancelles. This extract 
from their Directory is the expression of a philosophy of life. 
Poverty is looked upon quite naturally as a means of apostolic 
life, in the fully technical sense of the word. And this not only 
because it allows life in the gospel sense, in abandon and in 
moderation, but also because it means meeting the poor in their 
own lives, and bringing Christ home to them, there. That’s why 
the ancelles go out to work. However paradoxical it may seem, 
‘it is really by poverty that they earn their livings. 

To put it briefly, as we have already said about obedience, 
here again it is the apostolic inspiration which leads everything 
back to the Gospel, and determines efforts at adaptation. And thus 
what we said of the requirements of an adult obedience applies 
also to the new modalities of poverty. Beneath an exterior 
dependence resembling freedom, and under a way of life appar- 
ently similar to that of people in the world, the essence of the 
vow remains. One might even say that its inner meaning is 
perceived in a more exacting manner. Clearly this requires sub- 
jects capable both of realism and of abandonment, of detachment 
and of responsibility. (To be continued) 
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MOSES AND THE VISION OF GOD 
ST GREGORY OF Nyssa 


(A commentary on Exodus, Ch. 33, v. 11-23.) 


visions and to whom he had spoken “as man is wont to 
speak to his friend’, should now ask God to reveal himself 
as though these former theophanies, which we believe on the 
authority of the scriptures, had never been? Has he who showed 
himself over and again really not yet appeared to Moses? And yet 
the divine voice does now in some sort grant this prayer, not 
denying this grace, yet dashing Moses’s hopes again by explaining 
that the desire of his heart is beyond the capacity of mortal man. 
But God also says that there is ‘a place’ near him, and in this place 
‘a rock’, and “a cleft’ within the rock where he bids Moses go. 
There God’s right hand will protect the face of his servant while 
he passes, and when he has gone by, Moses shall see his back. 
Thus Moses will believe he has seen God who is the goal of his 
desire, and the promise of the divine voice shall not be void. 
These events considered in a literal manner will remain 
obscure to an inquiring mind, and indeed be incompatible with a 
right idea of God; for only visible entities can be said to have 
front and back, and visibility implies the limitation of a body and 
of physical being. . .. We shall get further if we interpret these 
events in a spiritual and analogical sense. 
- Just as a heavy round object rolling down a mountain side 
from the summit, even if no one speeds its course, hurtles on by 
means of its own ever increasing inner impulsion till it comes to 
rest in the plain, that is, if nothing gets in its way; so too the soul, 
which has an inherent upward trend, flies more eagerly and 
swiftly to heaven and rises ever higher when it is delivered from 
the weight of earthly desires. For when nothing earthly stands in 
the way, the soul’s very nature impels it towards the Good, which 
necessarily draws to itself all who lift their eyes to contemplate 
its beauty. Thus the soul continually rises above itself, impelled 
by its ardent desire, striving (as the Apostle says) for the things 
which are above, and reaching ever greater heights in its upward 
surge. And what it has seen ever spurs it on to try and behold 
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what is as yet unseen; the soul burns with ever increasing desire 
which informs its soaring flight with an unceasing movement of 
ascent, drawing renewed power from truth already realized. 
Spiritual activity alone is capable of being increased and not 
diminished in strength when it is used and expended. 

So we can say of this great servant of God that he never stood 
still and never interrupted his ascent nor ever contemplated any 
limit to his upward movement towards God; and having once 
set foot upon the ladder on which, as Jacob said, God leaned 
(Gen. 28, 13), he continued to mount step by step. This ladder 
could never fail to lead him upward, for each rung led to yet — 
another. He refused to pass himself off as the son of the queen of 
Egypt, he avenged the Hebrew, he went out into the desert and 
led a solitary life untroubled by human vexations, he guarded his 
thoughts as a flock of quiet sheep, he saw the burning brightness _ 
of the divine light, he cast off his shoes so as to approach 
more easily. He freed those who were his own kith and kin, he 
saw his enemies covered by the waters of the sea, he was led 
into the cloud of light, he stilled the thirst of his people with water 
out of the rock, he brought down bread from heaven, he stretched 
forth his hand and defeated his enemy, he heard the sound of the 
trumpet, he went into the darkness, he entered the hidden places 
of the uncreated tabernacle, he was instructed in the mysteries of 
the priesthood, he removed the idol, he won God’s grace and 
pardon for his people, and re-established the law they had 
maliciously violated. His face shone with glory. And yet, after 
God had raised him to such great heights, he still burned with 
desire, his soul was famished and parched as though it had never 
been filled, and he prayed to see God, not in the manner of mortal 
man but even as he is in himself. 

It seems to me that this was the mark of a man moved by 
an immense and ardent love of God; hope drew him on unceas- 
ingly, the thought of things already understood feeding his 
desire for things as yet hidden. This supreme. lover of Beauty, 
believing that what he had seen in the past was only as it were an 
image and foretaste of what was yet to come, now sought to 
apprehend the archetype beyond the image. This then is the 
meaning of his bold prayer upon the mountain: he wants to enjoy 
Beauty face to face, not merely reflected as in a mirror and in 
images. It is in the refusal of his request that the divine voice 
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grants his prayer, thereby opening up profound depths of thought 
in a few words. God consents to do the will of Moses but without 
at the same time granting him fulfilment and repose; for no one 
can see God in a way that sets a term to his desire for vision. 
The real vision of God consists in this—that we who lift up our 
eyes to seek him never cease to desire him. That is why God says: 
‘Thou canst not see my face: for man shall not see me and live.’ 
(Exodus 33, 20.) 

It is not, of course, as though God’s face could be a cause of 
death to the beholder, for how could the principle of life ever 
bring death to those who approach? Indeed, God’s nature is the 
source of life and his essential being is beyond all human concep- 
tions. Anyone who thinks God can be seized by our apprehensions 
mistakes his own thoughts for God’s reality and has no life in 
him. But ‘He who is’ is life itself; and we cannot conceive what 
essential life is and means. If this principle of life is inaccessible to 
our notions, it follows that what our minds can actually grasp 
cannot be life itself. 

Thus the desire of Moses was fulfilled in that he remained 
insatiable and ever unfulfilled. He learned from God’s words 
that the divine nature is infinite and not subject to any limitations. 
Were we to conceive God as in any way limited we should 
have to consider further what lies beyond those limits, for what is 
limited is necessarily contingent. Thus the atmosphere is the limit 
of things that are on earth, and water the limit of beings that are 
in the sea: fish are surrounded by water, birds by air in such a 
way that they are completely contained and bound within their 
respective elements. Necessarily therefore, if we think of God as 
limited, he too would have to be contained within a reality of 
the same kind as himself... . 

If we therefore desire to see divine Beauty we must ever 
reach out for it, steadfast in our course and letting our longing 
show us the way to God. And this is how we really see God—in 
our endless and unfulfilled desire for him. What we can already 
see must ever fire us with yet greater desire for vision, and thus 
nothing will ever be able to limit or interrupt our upward way 
to God; for on the one hand Beauty itself is infinite, and on the 
other, our desire for it cannot be stilled. 

But what is this place that is said to be ‘with’ God? What is 
this ‘Rock’, and what the ‘cleft’ within the Rock: What is 
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meant by the right hand of God protecting or shielding the 
opening of the cave in the Rock: What is the passing of God? 
What are his shoulders, his back which he promised to let Moses 
see when he asked to behold his face? Each of these realities must 
indeed be great, and commensurable with the dignity of God 
who provides them if Moses is to think these promises greater 
and more sublime than the visions already vouchsafed to him in 
the past. How could we understand the profound meaning of 
these words if not by the help of him whom Moses wanted to see 
and who makes all things work together for him who loves God? 
‘Behold’, he says, ‘there is a place with me.’ This fits in with what 
we have already heard. He speaks of a ‘place’ but does not mean 
one which can be measured and determined, for infinite things 
are not subject to measurement. By analogy with a measurable 
surface he leads his hearer’s mind to apprehend the idea of 
infinite and unlimited reality. And I think this is the meaning. 
God is saying: ‘As thou, Moses, art continually drawn onward 
by thy great desire for what is not yet actual, and as thou art 
never weary of keeping steadfast upon thy straight course, and 
settest no limit to thy search for Beauty, ever striving for fuller 
vision; know then that there is a place near me whose boundaries 
thou canst never find nor measure in thy course. But in another 
sense thy course, thy movement is a kind of standing still, for I 
have said: “I will set thee upon a Rock” and “thou shalt stand 
upon a Rock”’.’ 

This is indeed a great paradox—that standing still and moving 
forward should be one and the same thing. For it would seem 
obvious that a man who is moving forward cannot be standing 
still at the same time; and if he is stationary, surely he cannot 
be making any progress? Yet in this instance his progress consists 
in standing still. What does this mean? How can a man whose 
heart is weak and wavering, who is unstable in pursuing the Good, 
who is ‘moved and carried about by the wind’ (James 1, 6) as 
the Apostle says, who is tossed hither and thither by conflicting 
opinions about the nature of life—how can such a man ever 
scale the sublime heights of virtue? He is like a man trying to 
climb up a sand-dune; he seems to be covering much ground 
with his purposeful strides, yet the shifting sand carries him 
right down to the bottom of the hill again. There is movement 
indeed, but no sort of progress. But once a man, as the Psalmist 
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says, has withdrawn his feet ‘out of the pit of misery and the mire 
of dregs’ (Ps. 39, 3) and set his foot upon this Rock—the Rock 
which is Christ, the fulness of all virtue—his course is the more 
rapid the more (according to Paul’s counsel) he is confirmed and 
established in goodness. His stability, his ‘standing still’ is to him 
as it were a sure wing in his upward flight to God. Thus in showing 
Moses this hidden place near him, God is encouraging him to 
stay his course; and in promising to set him upon the Rock, he 
is showing him the divine Way he is to walk. 

As for the place within the Rock which the scriptures call 
a ‘cleft’ or a ‘hollow place’, the divine Apostle has interpreted 
it as the place not made with hands, prepared to receive us in 
heaven when our earthly tent shall perish. Indeed, he who has 
‘finished his course’ (2 Tim. 4, 7) in this wide and vast stadium 
which the divine voice called ‘a place’; he who has ‘kept the faith’ 
and set his feet upon the Rock (as it is mysteriously written)— 
this man shall be crowned with the crown of justice by the Master 
of the Games. The scriptures have various names for this reward. 
The ‘cleft’ is what is elsewhere called the paradise of pleasure, 
eternal tabernacle, the Father’s house, the bosom of Abraham, 
kingdom of the just, waters of refreshment, heavenly Jerusalem, 
kingdom of heaven, reward of the elect, crown of graces, crown 
of beauty, a strong tower, joy of feasts, dwelling with God, seat 
of justice, renowned place and secret of the tabernacle. We will 
therefore say that the entry of Moses into the Rock signifies the 
same as all these expressions. For St Paul calls Christ the Rock, and 
we believe that the substance of our hopes is contained in Christ. 
Any goodness we have, is ours only in and through Christ, and 
if we know ourselves to have a share of his virtue, we can also 
be certain that we abide in him. 

The man who has gone so far and whom God has protected 
with his right hand as he promised (the hand of God is evidently 
essential creative power itself, the Only Begotten God who made 
all things, who is, as he himself says, the ‘Way’ of those who 
run in the race, the ‘Rock’ of those who are confirmed in virtue, 
and the ‘Mansion’ of those who have entered into their rest)— 
this man will hear the voice of God calling him and will find 
himself behind God, that is, he will follow the Lord his God as 
the law commands. David understood this call when he said: 
‘He will overshadow thee with his shoulders’ (Ps. 62, 9), which 
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means, you shall be stationed behind God (for the shoulders are 
behind). And when David cried out: ‘My soul hath stuck close 
to thee: thy right hand hath received me’ (Ps. 90, 4), you see how 
well the meaning of the psalm fits in with the story of Moses. . . . 
And when the Lord, who had spoken to Moses in this oracle, 
himself came down on earth to fulfil his own law, he told his 
disciples clearly what he had previously hidden in symbols: 
‘If any man will come after me . . .’, not “Go before me’. And in 
answer to a question about eternal life he said the same thing: 
‘Come and follow me. . .’. Now one who follows only sees the 
back of the one who leads the way. 

This then is the teaching Moses received when he asked to see 
God; ‘seeing God’ is nothing but following him with heart and 
soul wherever he leads. Indeed, the ‘passing’ of God means that 
God leads the way for those who follow him. It is impossible for 
one ignorant of the road to travel safely without following the 
guide who goes on ahead and shows him the way. If he follows, 
ever keeping his guide’s back in view, he will not get lost. If 
he turns aside, or tries to make out his guide’s face, he ceases to 
keep to the route mapped out for him. That is why God said: 
‘Thou shalt not see my face’; that is to say, do not run on ahead 
trying to see the face of God who leads the way, else you will soon 
find yourself running in the opposite direction. ... Moses never 
saw God face to face; he only saw his back. How vital, then, it is 
for us to learn to follow God, when even Moses himself, towards 
the end of his life, after all his sublime ascensions and all his 
glorious and terrible theophanies, was hardly judged worthy to 
receive the grace of learning this lesson. 


Translated by EtisanerH STopp 


Notz. This translation from the Vita Moysis of St Gregory of Nyssa 
is based on the text of Migne (Vol. 44, 398D-4098) but taking into 
consideration the variations in the translation of J. Daniélou, s.J. 
(Contemplations sur la Vie de Moise, Série ‘Sources Chrétiennes’. 
Editions du Cerf, Paris 1941). Pére Daniélou has collated several MSS, 
and also the papyrus text (Philologus XLII); he has introduced im- 
portant improvements on the text of Migne, which is virtually a 
reproduction of sixteenth-century Greek and Latin editions. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


The Clergy and the Laity 


HE relationship between the clergy and the laity is one 

of the touchstones of the health of the Church. This 

relationship varies from age to age and from country to 
country. The subject is a delicate one, but without desiring to 
arouse controversy, it is worth looking at a few of the factors 
involved. 

The first point to stress is the happy relationship which exists, 
by and large, between the clergy and laity in this country at the 
moment. Five main reasons may be given for this state of affairs. 
Perhaps the greatest single reason for this harmony is the poverty 
_ of the clergy in Britain coupled with their hard work. A priest 

in modern Britain has no chance of becoming a rich man; he 
must rather be prepared for a life which is neither particularly 
comfortable nor especially secure. There is today virtually no 
scope for what historians speak of as ‘an ambitious prelate’. This 
means that an important sphere of disharmony is non-existent 
within the Church. The rewards of a bishop or an abbot are not, 
in the material sense, of such a nature that can provoke the envy 
of the lower clergy, nor are they such as to attract a self-seeking 
man into the Church for the sake of gain. Although this may be 
obvious, it is a thing of the utmost importance. One has only 
to remember the gulf which existed between many of the upper 
_and the lower clergy during the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
or at the time of the French Revolution, to realize that times 
have changed for the better in this respect and to thank God for 
this. In the diocese in which I am fortunate to live, our bishop is 
certainly known by sight to those in every parish, known 
personally to many for he goes out of his way to approach all 
in the most friendly fashion, and though over seventy years of 
age travels round his large diocese continuously, confirming 
and preaching as well as opening new schools, bazaars and the 
like. He is a very real personal link between us and the Holy 
Father. He truly draws his flock round him, like the good 
shepherd he is. 


A second cause of goodwill lies in the lack of vice in the 
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clergy. Scandals in the Church are rare. The clergy is well trained 
and conscientious. Every Catholic knows that his parish priest 
will, in case of necessity, come at any time of the day or night. 
Our priests have, in nearly every case, the confidence of their 
parishioners who look up to them as both spiritual and moral 
examples to be followed willingly and loyally. This respect 
extends outside the Church. However much a non-believer may 
attack the doctrines or the attitude of the Church on any partciular 
issue, this attack is not directed at the state of the clergy themselves 
in this country, for the very good reason that any such attack 
would not bear even the most superficial scrutiny. 

A third general reason for the good understanding prevailing 
is more difficult to define. It springs from and lies in that mutual 
confidence which has already been discussed. It manifests itself 
in the easy and natural way that so many of the clergy and laity 
show in their personal contacts. A member of the clergy in this 
country is not looked upon as a representative of a class cut off 
from the laity by a kind of unbridgeable gulf, a gulf which 
betrays itself in a servile type of politeness. The laity recognizes 
that the priest is a man set apart by his vocation and treats him 
with the deep honour which is his due as a man of God. This 
respect comes from both the head and the heart and is a manly 
thing. It is reinforced because so few priests try to take advantage 
of their position. The natural, friendly and cheerful bearing 
normally subsisting amongst the clergy and the laity rarely fails 
to impress the non-Catholic whose theories on this matter are 
often very far from the truth. 

A fourth reason for this lack of friction arises out of the third 
reason. It springs from the readiness of the clergy to listen to the 
opinions of the laity in those matters where advice may legiti- 
mately be given. This relatively free exchange of ideas gives the 
laity that sense of responsibility within the Church which is so 
essential in preventing any growth of a spirit of anti-clericalism. 
Anti-clericalism within the Church is largely due, I believe, to a 
loss of human contact between clergy and laity; this feeling is 
one that can grow out of apparently trivial things but which 
once it has started takes a lot of stopping. At the risk of being 
smug, it would seem as if the Church in England has achieved a 
happy balance in this delicate realm where personalities can only 
too easily clash. The chief criticism in this sphere might well come 
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from the clergy and be directed at the layfolk for not being 
sufficiently forthcoming in their suggestions and for not shoulder- 
ing enough of the organizational burdens proper to the layfolk. 

A final reason for this harmony is the scrupulous way in which 
the vast majority of the clergy avoid identifying themselves with 
any political party. This political non-attachment results in far 
more weight being lent to any pronouncement by the clergy 
on social matters. If the clergy were regarded as being tied to a 
political party any statement of a politico-social nature would 
automatically be suspect. Further, however unjust this might be, 
there would be a tendency to consider that the clergy were making 
use of their spiritual powers to lend influence to their political 
views. 

Some may argue that too cheerful a picture has been painted. 
Inevitably there must be exceptions to what has been said; some 
priests do not always achieve the high standards mentioned, 
nor—and much more frequently—do the laity live up to their 
Faith. Yet by and large I do believe this picture to be a true one. 
It is worth setting forth for two reasons. First, so often we tend 
only to look on the black side of the Church’s life comparing the 
present age of general disbelief to that of the past; thus we forget 
the joyful aspects of today. Secondly, because there must be many 
priests who are lonely and who wonder if their work is appre- 
ciated; priests receive little praise—a serious sin of omission on the 
part of the laity. 

In conclusion we should think more often about this side of 
the life of the spirit and pray more fervently that this harmony 
may continue; it is a very precious gift of God for which this 
country ought to be deeply thankful. The Mass has a magnificent 
prayer that sums up this petition. ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst 
say unto thine apostles, I leave you peace, my peace I give unto 
you; look not upon my sins but upon the faith of thy Church; 
and vouchsafe to grant her peace and union according to thy 
will.’ 

E. M. G, BELFIELD 
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MARY OF AGREDA 
S.M.M. 


seventeenth century and her writings have had a strong, though 
often unrecognized, influence on the trend of Catholic spiritual- 
ity for nearly three hundred years. It is not surprising that Faber, with 
his genius for foreign importation, should have drawn freely on this 
Spanish mystic; it is more unexpected to meet with Manning’s praise. 
In one of his sermons on the Sacred Heart he says: ‘The Ven. Mary of 
Agreda, in a profuse and minute exposition, has taught us the mystery 
of the deified humanity and the actions and passion of our Blessed Lord. 
No human genius could have conceived such teaching.’ ! Such unstinted 
praise coming from this source may well arouse the curiosity of those 
to whom La Mistica Ciudad de Dios is as yet unknown. Those who have 
not access to the original Spanish will be grateful to Fiscar Marison for 
his pleasing and accurate rendering into the English tongue. The 
American publishers are to be congratulated on their well-finished and 
serviceable reprint.2 
Mary of Agreda was born in the town of Agreda, near Tarazona in 
Spain in 1602, and entered religion under unusual circumstances at the 
age of seventeen. The facts of the case are these: Her mother, Catharine 
de Arana, had a special vision and revelation commanding her to found 
a convent. There is nothing extraordinary in that. Many women in 
various walks of life have visions and revelations; not a few of them 
are to be found in what are politely termed psychological institutions. 
What is remarkable about this particular experience is its hundred per 
cent result. The husband, Francis Coronel, showed himself accom- 
modating and joined his two sons who were already religious in the 
Franciscan Order. Catharine was thus left free to make a foundation of 
discalced Franciscan nuns in her own house. This was done on the 
octave of the Epiphany, 13th January, 1619, and the convent was 
placed under the patronage of the Immaculate Conception. Catharine 
and her two daughters received the religious habit on the same day. 
On February 2nd of the following year Mary and her mother took: 
their vows, the profession of the younger girl being delayed on account 
of her youth. The parents, sons and daughters all persevered in the 
religious state and each of these chosen souls was remarkable for virtue. 
Set in the framework of such an exemplary family, Mary’s bent would 
be towards sanctity or sin; the stage was not set for a show of mediocrity. 
Eight years after the foundation Mary was elected Abbess. She had 


1. Glories of the Sac red Heart (4th Ed. Sermon IV, p. 116). 
2. City of God. Corcoran Pub. Co., Wheeling, W. Va., U.S.A. Price $24. 
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not completed her twenty-fifth year and was greatly troubled at her 
advancement to this exalted rank. In spite of her own contrary opinion, 
it is evident that she was not wanting in courage, not out to shirk 
irksome duty; her deep sense of responsibility was partly the cause of 
her fear. When authority bore down on her dread of authority, she 
settled quietly to her job and ruled the community wisely and well for 
nearly forty years. It would be interesting to trace out the spiritual and 
natural development of Mary of Agreda’s character during those long 
years of cloistered life, but difficult to do her justice in insufficient time 
and space. Very unlike St Teresa of Avila in some respects, she resembles 
her great fellow-countrywoman in others; notably in the nobility of 
her aspirations and in her generous and energetic responsiveness to 
grace. For the present we must consider her in connection with the 
revelations which, though not essential to her sanctity, were the cause 
of her widespread fame. 


When the young Abbess first shouldered the cross of authority, she 
probably thought that that was the heaviest burden she could be asked 
to bear; but she did not foresee what lay before her. Not only would 
she be called upon to cope with the ordinary difficulties of a religious 
superior very young in years; she would also have to take the strain of 
having an extraordinary supernatural element in the background of her 
life. Anyone who labours under illusion with regard to such things, 
should read the pages in which Mary of Agreda herself describes the 
spiritual and physical sufferings she had to undergo. 

For about ten years after her election as Abbess she resisted a strong 
interior urge to record in writing certain revelations made to her about 
the Mother of God. She felt herself to be utterly unworthy of such an 
undertaking and only the positive commands of her superiors finally 
obliged her to comply. La Mistica Ciudad de Dios was begin in 1637, 
finished in 1645 and then burnt. And this is how the destruction of so 
much labour came about: 

In the temporary absence of her ordinary confessor and director, an 
outside confessor ministered to Mary’s spiritual needs. When he learned 
that she had written certain revelations, he told her that women should 
not write in the Church and ordered her to destroy the document at 
once. Never did any nun obey with more alacrity. The Mother Abbess 
made a secret expedition to the back of the monastery and consigned 
her precious MS. to the kitchen stove. History does not tell us whether 
the confessor got away with it, but all the big guns were turned on his 
obedient penitent and she found herself threatened with ecclesiastical 
censures if she failed to reproduce her work. In other words, she was 
sentenced to ten years’ hard labour, with no option or commutation of 
any kind. There was some delay, the reason for which is unrecorded, 
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and then, on 8th December, 1655, she began to write again. This second 
writing was more extensive than the first. It included a set of Spiritual 
Exercises for nuns in retreat and the Laws of the Spouse, both of which 
are to be found in the more or less complete edition of Mary of 
Agreda’s works published by Gili of Barcelona in 1915-16. 

Mary of Agreda finished her writing in 1665 and her death in the 
same year is surely no cause for surprise. As she was scrupulously exact 
in carrying out all the duties of her office, generous in taking a share in 
the humbler work of the house and most devoted in caring for those 
in ill-health, her writing must often have been done when the other 
nuns were abed. Though not called to a martyrdom of blood, she cer- 
tainly suffered a martyrdom in ink—with no fountain-pen and no 
typewriter to aid her. 

Since Mary of Agreda’s death, the Ciudad has passed through more 
than sixty editions in various languages and even those who are pre- 
judiced against such revelations must admit that it is a very remarkable 
book. It gives us a helpful presentation of the life of the Mother of God 
and it is of great interest because of the light it throws on the develop- 
ment of Mariology up to the present day.3 One of the outstanding 
features of twentieth-century Marian devotion is its solid doctrinal 
basis and we find that basic doctrine expressed with clearness and pre- 
cision throughout the book, even where it is embedded in a wealth of 
detail that is pleasing and colourful, but which the faithful are under 
no obligation to accept as gospel truth. Mary of Agreda accepted the 
scientific findings current in her time. That these are now out of date 
in no way detracts from the spiritual value of her book. Much of the 
teaching in the Ciudad is of a kind that the modern world refuses to 
stomach; it is none the less true on that account. 

The glimpses that we catch of Mary of Agreda herself in the pages of 
the Ciudad are rare but illuminating. She is naturally reserved and 
independent, inclined to resent intrusion upon the intimacy of her 
hidden life with God. She is endowed with that native stubborness 
which we see in St Bernadette and others of our Lady’s favoured 
children. Rightly handled, it becomes that tenacity of purpose that is 
a great aid to constancy and perseverance in the pursuit of perfection; 
left to grow wild, it degenerates into sheer obstinacy and weakens the 
will. Mary of Agreda had a remarkably good headpiece for a woman, 
as is shown by her relations with Philip IV of Spain and other great ones 
of the earth who sought her counsel; but her chief battle-ground was in 
the region of the will. There, with our Lady’s help, she gained the vic- 
tory and became a shining example of obedience—usque ad mortem. 


3. The reader is referred to R. Laurentin’s article: ‘Le Mouvement Mariologique’, which 
appeared in La Vie Spirituelle, Feb. 1952. 
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Hers was no blind, weak-willed obedience; it was as clear-sighted as it 
was wholehearted and closely patterned on that of the Mother of God. 
The most telling lesson that Mary of Agreda’s life offers to our age is 
this—perfect submission in all that is not sin. She herself tells us that 
obedience was the North Star that guided her safely over the deep 
waters of extraordinary supernatural experience and her unfailing con- 
solation in times of darkness and distress. 

Probably no woman ever entered the field of literature more 
unwillingly than did this Franciscan Abbess of seventeenth-century 
Spain; few have succeeded in causing so great a stir. It is a pity that 
some compilers of works of reference have not gone beyond the con- 
troversy of the late eighteenth century for their information. Much 
water has flowed under the bridges since those days and we now know 
that many misunderstandings were due to a faulty translation, as well as 
to the misrepresentations of those with a Jansenistic bias. In recent times 
there has been a revival of interest in the correspondence between 
Philip IV and Mary of Agreda and both Spanish and French editions of 
the letters have appeared.4 Perhaps someone will be found to make 
these documents accessible in a reliable English translation. We may 
also hope for a life of the valiant woman whose body lies incorrupt in 
her native town of Agreda, while her spirit still lives on in the daughters 
of St Francis who follow their great Abbess in her Marian way. 

4. In Spanish by Torrente Ballester, 1942; in French by R. Bouvier, 1939. 
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Tue Fartinc Wine. By Father M. Oliver, o.c.s.o. (Gill; 12s. 6d.) 

‘For discriminating spiritual-readers a book about our Lady by 
Father Oliver is something of an event. He always has something to 
say, and one feels a safe theology under one’s feet. In Fair as the Moon 
he gave us the result of his meditations upon our Lady ‘not in the clouds 
but living her life among ordinary men and women’. It was a sublime 
book because a reverent reflective mind, on such a theme, could not 
make a picture of Mary as an ordinary person, no matter how ordinary 
her surroundings. 

This time Father Oliver has meditated upon the hidden life, the 
thirty years before our Lord began his public ministry. That ministry 
begins with a startling miracle. Our Lady’s prayer at Cana ushers it in. 
In those few words, “They have no wine’, are contained the faith and 
confidence of Mary as developed, intensified, by thirty years of divine 
motherhood. All that they contain cannot be sketched without a long 
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meditation upon what goes before them in the history of the soul of 
Mary. This is therefore the main theme, a series of contemplations of 
the soul of Mary. 

His way of taking principles straight out of the theology (even the 
metaphysical) books and showing how their light shines through the 
ordinary truths, that we are used to, is customary on the continent but 
rare in England. He is one of the few, the very few, who do it well. 

There are forty-seven chapters in 164 pages; forty-seven reflective 
devotional essays, progressive, connected, carefully and surely bringing 
us to a better understanding of the mind and heart of our Mother. He 
condemns, en passant, the very strange idea that has got about lately 
that our Lady’s knowledge of the divinity of Jesus was at first not only 
imperfect but non-existent. This whim of one or two writers (who are 
not by any means authorities in Marian theology) should, I think, be 
left to die of inanition. It has no support among serious students of the 


theology{of our Lady. GERARD M. Cork, 0.S.M. 


CuRISTIANITY Is RevotuTIONARY. By Maurice Fraigneux, with a 
preface by Gonzague de Reynold, translated by Emma Craufurd. 
(Cassell; 12s. 6d.) 

M. Fraigneux is concerned with the problems that face Christians 
today, but, rather than highlight those problems and examine our 
approach to them in isolation, he prefers to paint a gigantic backpiece 
that shows our modern problems in perspective; and he does so by 
indicating how the Church of Christ has met similar problems in the 
past. 

It is not just with the Christian era that the author is concerned 
because with a real sense of history his backpiece begins with the 
Jews and with God’s message to them: ‘I am the Lord thy God.’ Using 
the prophets as pegs for his theme, he traces the religious revolution 
maintained by the prophets throughout Israel’s history. 

The element that M. Fraigneux finds in the Jewish prophets—as he 
later does in the Church’s prophets—is love, love of God and our 
neighbour. Conscious as he is all the time of the modern social problem 
and seeing the need for tremendous charity to solve it, we need not 
be surprised that the social part of the message of the prophets is 
brought out. The stand that the author of Ecclesiastes made against 
social oppression is clearly shown and the same is done for the other 
prophets described. 

There was a great hope that never ceased to breathe through the 
history of literature of the Israelites and this was fulfilled and crowned 
by Christ. Again the message offered was a spiritual one based on love, 
a message which raised humanity to hitherto undreamed of heights. 
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The second part of the book is devoted to the revolution worked 
time and time again in the Church by St Augustine, St Dominic, St 
Francis, St Ignatius and St Teresa. This part leads on naturally to an 
explanation that although the revolutionary nature of Christianity 
can be illustrated by picking out such highlights, the revolution itself 
is a continuous one so that the whole history of the Church appears 
as an unfolding of the successive phases of a continuous revolution. 

This revolutionary nature of the Church, its evangelical spirit, 
needs to remain faithful to its initial orientation because it can easily 
go astray. Yet while this danger does exist it does not justify checking 
the revolutionary spirit. Side by side with the reforms of the prophets 
must be mentioned the work done by councils, the development and 
the enrichment of the heritage of theology, philosophy and liturgy. 
Each of these developments owes its origin to the revolutionary spirit 
and the Church, on pain of sclerosis, must always be sending new blood 
through its arteries. 

As the Church faces the world today this new blood is very necessary. 
The author finds no real cause for discouragement as he examined the 
present position, but the need is always there for the new blood—in this 
case among the laity as well as among the clergy. 

R. P. WALsH 


Earty FATHERS FROM THE PHILOKALIA. Selected and translated from 
the Russian text by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. (Faber 
& Faber; 35s.) 

The Philokalia is a collection of the writings of the Eastern spiritual 
fathers, edited by the Metropolitan Macarius of Corinth and a monk 
of Mount Athos, Nicodemus, and published in 1782. (It is interesting 
to note that the copy of the first edition in the British Museum was 
presented by the Hon. Frederick North, younger son of the Lord 
North who was received into the Orthodox Church in Corfu in 1791.) 
A century later Bishop Theophan Govoroy, ‘the Recluse’, translated 
the work into Russian, re-editing and considerably enlarging it. It 
was from this Russian version that Mr E. Kadloubovsky and Mr 
G. E. H. Palmer produced the volume of Writings from the Philokalia 
on Prayer of the Heart, published by Messrs Faber & Faber in 1951 and 
noticed in Lire OF THE SprriT at the time. And it is from the same 
Dobrotolubiye that the same translators now give a further selection 
of spiritual writings in general. Of the nine writers represented, 
St Antony the Abbot, St Isaac the Syrian and St Maximus the Confessor 
are at least familiar names; the others are less well-known: Mark the 
Ascetic, Abba Evagrius, Nilus of Sinai, Abba Dorotheus and an 
unidentified Theodore. All these lived long before the Church in the 
East and the Church in the West had so disastrously fallen apart; but 
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the translators add, as well as a passage on unceasing prayer from the 
original editors, a few pages from Gregory Palamas, the fourteenth- 
century hesychast, which are not the least interesting in the book. 

But if any section stands out above the others, it is the Four Centuries » 
on agape of Maximus the Confessor. The translators surely are right in 
calling them ‘one of the most profound and beautiful works in all 
Christian writing’. These series of short paragraphs contain much 
that the veriest tyro knows, and much more that is far beyond him: 
but the spirit behind them, the simplicity of expression, rendered into 
straightforward and unhackneyed English, give them the impact 
almost of a revelation. ‘Pure spiritual milk’ indeed, encouraging in the 
very reading that state of passionlessness to which Maximus, as a good 
Easterner, so often recurs. But the Centuries are not the whole of the 
book, and there is not a page that does not repay attention and encour- 
age thought. 

The previous selection from the Dobrotolubiye was widely and 
warmly welcomed; it is to be expected that this second instalment will 
be equally successful. The writers were in the main addressing them- 
selves to monks; but it is pretty clear that, mutatis mutandis, they were 
also talking to everybody: “Through the loving-kindness of our 
Creator there are very many ways to salvation, which convert souls 
and lead them to heaven’, is a reminder given more than once. The 
reader is struck again and again by the “contemporaryness’ of these 
ancients, and by the relevance of their teaching to the needs of Christians 
today: not least perhaps in this, that they expound an adult doctrine 
in an adult way (‘adult’ does not mean ‘highbrow’), and they respect 
the mind and responsibility of their disciples. Here is nothing mechani- 
cal, no ‘short way’ or “easy method’: Christian life is made to appear 
what it is—a most difficult undertaking, for anybody. But ‘actions 
pleasing to God are assisted by all creation’ (Mark the Ascetic). 


D.A. 


CHURCH AND STATE FROM CONSTANTINE TO THEODOsIUS. By S. L. 
Greenslade. (S.C.M. Press; 7s. 6d.) f 
These are the Frederick Denison Maurice Lectures for 1953, delivered 

in King’s College, London, by the Van Mildert Professor of Divinity 

in the University of Durham. They form a very compact little - 
monograph (supplemented by tables and a select bibliography), that — 
traces the emergence of the Dualistic Theory of Church and State 
from the de facto and tacit recognition of Constantine’s position by the 

Church in East and West after the Edict of Milan in a.D. 313, down to 

the clear ascendancy that the Church had established in the West 

(though not in the East) by the end of the fourth century. 
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The pre-eminence given to Constantine at the outset, by Eusebius, 
is not only for himself but as ‘the Emperor’, to disobey whom is(almost) 
to disobey God. And Constantine, far from refusing the implications 
of this, and far from trying to preserve an impossible neutrality 
between Catholicism and heresy, actually summons the Councils that 
are to deal with the Donatists and the Arians. Upon his death, Constans 
does likewise in the West and Constantius in the East, the latter 
forcing the Bishops in 355 to choose between condemning Athanasius 
and going into exile. ‘If religion is to be a mighty force in the common 
life’, says the author in summing up this period, ‘the State cannot be 
indifferent to the internal quarrels of the Church. But if the State 
intervenes, is it not well nigh inevitable that peace will be preferred 
to truth?’ It is not till Valentinian that we have the dualist principle 
hinted at in an imperial utterance (‘I am but one of the laity’, etc.); 
and even this has to be seen in the setting of a generation in which 
when Donatus asks what the Emperor has to do with the Church, 
the Catholic Bishop Optatus replies that the Church is within the 
State, not vice versa. Dualism was already possible in theory, but the 
inclination to preach it grew very slowly. 

Professor Greenslade sketches very graphically the landmarks which 
reveal the freedom of the Church emerging piecemal during these 
years. We have the Canons of the Council of Antioch in 341, against 
any reinstatement by the Emperor of an excommunicated bishop; 
the protest of Hilary of Poitiers against ‘coerced religion’; Donatus’s 
own pertinent question (above); the bishop’s plea at Milan in 355 that 
‘canon law prevented them from doing what the Emperor required’; 
the reply of Pope Liberius to Constantius (“If I stood alone’, etc.); the 
warning of Hosius of Cordova lest Constantius offend by taking on the 
government of the Church; St Athanasius’s Defence of his Flight 
(357); St Martin’s taking grave exception to the Emperor (a secular 
judge) trying an ecclesiastical cause; St Ambrose’s stand in refusing to 
hand over the basilicas of Milan in 385; and, all the time, the steady 
growth of ad hoc Councils and the growing exemption of clergy from 
the lay courts. But all the time too, says the author, with an eye to the 
future, it was important that an independent Church should eschew 
clericalism and the resulting anticlericalism. 

The ascendancy of the Church is in fact manifest well before the 
famous triumph of St Ambrose over Theodosius. Even sanctuary and’ 
episcopal intercession for criminals, which had begun as custom, 
could be held to overstep a strict dualism, in so far as they came to 
represent the Church calling the ‘political’ power to order in a clearly 
‘moral’ issue. If the Emperor has a duty to God, it is only a step 
to call him to listen to God’s ministers, and from this to invoking 
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spiritual sanctions—at first against imperial servants for what they do 
in their public capacity, and then against their master himself. It is this 
development that finds its first climax, at the end of the period, in St 
Ambrose. ‘If St Ambrose had been asked to expound his theory of 
Church and State, we may be confident that he would have done so 
in dualistic terms.’ With him, issues of State come so far within the 
purview of the Church, however, that not only does he refuse to 
rebuild the synagogue at Callinicum on the Euphrates after the riot 
of 388, but he holds on inflexibly till the Emperor alters his rescript 
about it. ‘The Church has prevailed against him’ and ‘successfully 
imposed a spiritual sanction upon an Emperor on the score of an 
administrative or political action not directly involving the Church; 
We are on the road to Canossa.’ 

If the dualism that emerges from the events themselves is not 
strictly clear, at least the theory, from its one extreme to the other, of 
Church-State relations, is fully deducible by the end of this fourth 
century. Professor Greenslade argues the extremes, in the last of his 
three lectures, and dismisses both. This throws him into a middle posi- 
tion, which the Catholic Church has been trying to stabilize ever since 
Boniface VIII so fatefully overshot it, whereby, ‘on the basis of its 
self-consciousness as the Church of God, it may seek by friendly though 
cautious contacts to hold that position in the State which, adapted from 
time to time as the course of history requires, shall best manifest the 
Christian profession of the nation and secure to the Church any proper 
vantage-point for educating the nation in the things of God’. 


A. C. F. BEALES 


ES 


NOTICES 


THe FaTHER McNass Reaper, edited by Francis Edward Nugent, is 
to appear in an English edition in the near future, so that we will reserve 
a review for that event. But we must welcome this American 
initiative in presenting Father Vincent again to the world in all his 
variety of interests and with some of his most telling wit. It includes 
his verse and his biographical writings, and as the editor remarks the 
whole anthology has the tone of autobiography as every sentence 
‘betrays the man behind the pen’. We are grateful to P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons for presenting this volume (price: $3.50). 


BEING AND Brcomine, by Dr D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed and Ward, 
tos. 6d.), as a philosophical work does not call for an extended review 
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in these pages, but no serious student of ‘spiritual’ theology could 
neglect the work of so shrewd a philosopher who has been able to 
rescue the Thomism thatlies behind most of our theologyfrom becom- 
ing an ossified system, regarded in some quarters as a sort of mechanism 
for producing answers to all problems. Dr Hawkins reveals how it can 
enter into living thought, which is quite another matter. 


La Fin pes Temps, translated from the German of Josef Pieper (Desclée 
de Brouwer; 60 Belgian francs), is also set forth in a philosophical 
series, but as a ‘meditation on the philosophy of history’ it is a very 
different type of philosophizing. Pieper was concerned with the 
coming of the Antichrist and his eschatology is concerned with the 
working out of prophecy in the history of mankind. He insists that 
the philosophy of history will be sterile and without seriousness unless 
it takes into account the teaching of theology on the last end of man. 


THE DANGER of insisting on the perfection, or at least the perfectibility, 
of man here on earth lies in the fact that we easily forget that we are a 
people on the march. We have to look forward to our fulfilment and 
real happiness. True humanism can only be found where the theological 
virtue of hope stirs the spirit and urges the Christian on towards the 
future life. Present life and future life—these must always produce a 
tension, but Pére Carré, 0.P., the famous French conferencier, shows in 
his Espérance et Désespoir how this may be worked out in the Christian 
life. One might almost call this an ‘essential’ book (Editions du Cerf; 
Blackfriars). 


GEORGES THEROUARD in his Sainte Marie, Mére de Dieu (Editions du 
Cerf; Blackfriars) takes the references to, and the words of our Lady in 
the Gospels, and draws out their meaning and significance. This is not 
another piece of ‘theologizing’, but a simple and direct consideration 
of the text of the New Testament—and a very refreshing contribution 
to the literature of the Marian year. 


I RM 


EXTRACTS 


Mount Carnet, the Carmelite Quarterly published from the Priory, 
Kensington (rs. 6d.) dedicates a special August issue to our Lady and 
among its bright articles by such people as Douglas Hyde and Miss 
Hilda Graef, there is one devoted to ‘Our Lady’s Place in the Russian 
Soul’. The author, Fr Thomas of the Cross, 0.D.c., remarks on the 
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similarity of all the ikons of the Madonna, and argues a reason thus: 
It is not that they were mass-produced, but that they were the: 
outcome of a similarity of motive and simplicity of idea in the: 
artists who produced them. That is why the icon is so dear to the: 
Russian soul. For this reason, too, the icon of our Lady, more 
than any other, is the expression of the religious feeling of an entire 
community and the symbol of its devotion and its soul. . . . The 
icon—the picture of our Lady—is not a work of art: it is a mystical, 
inheritance, an attempt to lay hold of and express the supernatural. 
This line of argument could be pushed too far, for surely the best works 
of art are precisely those that enter most deeply into the mystical 
inheritance of men, cultural and religious. But there is a great 
deal to be said for it. And it reminds us that when St Bernadette was 
shown an album of pictures of our Lady she was horrified by those of 
the Masters of the Renaissance; she thought Fra Angelico’s Madonnas 
were ‘pretty’ but not like the Lady; and only in the old Byzantine 
painting called ‘St Luke’s Madonna’ did she find something which 
corresponded with the object of her visions. The most formal was the 
most real. In art, in many ways, we seem to have lost touch with our 
true heritage of the Christian sculpture and painting of our Lady; 
can it be that we lack something of that heritage too in other aspects 
of our Marian devotion? 


IN AN ENQUIRY on Confession and Spiritual Direction in the October 
Integrity Dorothy Dohen puts forward a very balanced view of the 
question. She insists on the need and usefulness of Direction, but also 
sees the danger of an over-dependence on the director. 
Many people are turned away from spiritual direction because they 
see over-dependent people using direction as a means of escaping 
responsibility, of avoiding the necessity of using initiative, and of 
getting out of making their own decisions. The self-reliant then 
think that direction implies ‘requiring advice for every little step’, 
when, quite the contrary, the purpose of direction is to enable 
the person receiving it to become spiritually adult. To be able to 
take responsibility, to be able to decide in the million-and-one 
tiny circumstances of everyday living what action would be accord- 
ing to the mind of Christ, to obey promptly the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit— 
That, of course, is the true purpose of the spiritual director—to lead 
his protégé on to the direction of the Spirit of God. The Holy Ghost is 
the true director in our every action and the human director must 
decrease as he increases, so that the directed grows in freedom as well 
as responsibility. 


